


NEEDLEWORK P 


Four towels, hemmed, about 18x32, 
stamped. Pure white Cannon Cotton 
Huck. Designs as illustrated. 


30MH243 POSTPAID ............... 4 FOR $1.29 





Y 
Seven baby bibs, about 10x11 inches, 
stamped for embroidery. Tray cloth 
to match. Designs to make baby 
chuckle. On durable muslin—absor- 
bent white. 


30MH309 POSTPAID SET, 39¢ 








MONEY SAVING CORNER 





MATCHED FELT PANHOLDERS 


Colonial Girls in Bonnets, colorful 
panholder set. Stamped on high-qual- 
ity felt, about 6x7 inches, extra felt 
for backing. Embroidery floss included 
with each set. 

30MH410 POSTPAID........................ SET, 49¢ 
30MH4i1 POSTPAID 6 SETS, $2.49 
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GIFTS FOR A 
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LL OCCASIONS 


FOUR STAMPED PANHOLDERS 


Stamped on durable muslin — pure 
white. Floss for embroidery included 
with each set. Sizes made up, about 
6x7 inches. 


30MH408 POSTPAID 
30MH409 POSTPAID 


SET, 49¢ 
6 SETS, $2.49 


~ 


Sx 


9 COASTERS—ONE TRAY CLOTH 


Tray cloth about 8x12; 9 coasters 
about 4 inches across. Colorful fruit 
designs on pure white durable cotton 
huck, stamped for embroidery. 


30MH314 POSTPAID SET, 29¢ 





LILY ANTIQUE 


Lily Antique, a high qual- 
ity crochet cotton, suitable 
for bedspreads, chair protec- 
tors, gloves and other uses; 
700 yard skeins, cream or 
white. 











LILY FROST TONE 


Lily Frost Tone, lustrous, 
medium weight crochet 
thread, cellophane wrapped, 
600. yard cones, cream or 
white. 
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waves 


Fie Os Over 70 designs to make your needle- 

XM work more fascinating. Easy-to-use 

i) transfers and. simple, easily followed 
directions. Gifts for all the house. 


30MH9850 POSTPAID EACH, 50¢ 


Rays . 
y Sales Tax In Missouri | 
to all prices 7 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
2401 BURLINGTON, 
= KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


A Add 2% 
a 
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Wi GOT A LETTER the other day 
from Dorothy Emerson of Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, which made the 
job of -getting out PROFITABLE Hos- 
BIES seem doubly worthwhile to all of 
us who have a hand in the magazine. 
Miss Emerson is a girl’s club agent 
engaged in extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in Mary- 
land. In her letter she ‘related how 
she had recently been at a 4-H camp 
and had talked to two girls about activ- 
ities in their rural communities. She 
told the girls about PROFITABLE Hos- 
BIES and after the camp ended she had 
letters from both of them. One girl 
wrote: “At our last 4-H club meeting 
we decided that we would buy PRoF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES with the proceeds 
of our bake sale which we plan to 
have.” The other girl, living in an- 
other community in the same county, 
wrote: “At our club meeting last Sat- 
urday our club decided to subscribe 
for PROFITABLE HOBBIES and share 
it with the girls. All the girls thought 
it was a very interesting. magazine 
also. To subscribe for this magazine 
our club is going to have a bake sale 
to help pay for it.” 

Life may have a bigger circulation 
than we do, the Saturday Evening Post 
may catry more advertising, and the 
New Yorker may be more sophisti- 
cated, but we'll wager that none of 
them has been the beneficiary of two 
bake sales in one county by such a 
fine group of girls as the Maryland 
4-H’ers. We find it all highly satis- 
factory. 


ATHERINE HATHAWAY, WHO 
wrote the amusing piece, “Out- 
doing the Mad Hatter,” for our June 
issue, is back again this month with 
“Shaker Specialist” on page 10. We 
think you'll find it rewarding. We 
were curious about Mrs. Hathaway as 
a person so we asked her to send us 
some autobiographical material. Here 
she is, as she sees herself: 

“When I sit down to write about 
myself I find that I cannot say at all 
what I would like to say. I would like 
to be able to state that I had one ab- 
sorbing hobby on which I was consid- 
ered an outstanding authority, even if 
it were only the love life of a wood 


(Continued from Page 7) 
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Angora Rabbits—Pets That Pay Off 
How To Make A Miniature Desk 
Check Up On Your Memory 


Three Lions 
-Amy Elizabeth Jensen 
W. E. Golden 
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Hobby Parade 32 





Ann Foote 37 





Hobbying in Washington 

Hobby Town Meeting 
Writing Saved My Life 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 


eash or money order. 


All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 


subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
. inelude name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS 


EARN $100.00 EASILY, with fast-selling 

Saerell Greeting Cards! Information, sam- 

ne free. Writewell Company, 130 Transit 
ding, Boston, Mass. 





MAKE YOUR HOBBY EARN dividends—64 
page book a, to Make Money My tevagy 
Fond complete information. 1.00 (Cre- 
a —start “cashing in’’ with oor egy A 
oday. Free details. ee ce Service, P. O. Box 
645 Jacksonville, Fla. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


COLLECTING 
STONE Ca Oe ek 





bg 


broken jewelry con to 
make this a rare value. Only $10 $10.00. . ee. 
Holland Bldg. $ St. Louis, Mo. ' 





COLLECTIONS 


PETRIFIED WOOD. Rare. Beautifully grained. 
Six cubic inches $1.00. Postpaid... Jessie Tee, 
Roosevelt, Okla. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


ERARN SOM CARD WATS ¥ home - 
spare e. Fascina' table business 
your own. No scinatires B needed Feat infor 
mation. Mdeale a gp Publishing Co., Dept. . 
Irvington 11, New Jersey. 


CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by yinninnss a .prize! 

$1,000 checks, Free poh a BM uss and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how. where to win 

per share! Enclose 3c stamp. Notions Contest 
ulletin, Box 2685 H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where, wile Pat- 
tillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


DOLLS 


























ART, ART SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 








STENCILS. Norwegian, Russian, Swedish, Mex- 

ican and Pennsylvania Dutch Folk Art desi 

— Norwegian and a -aongy irae 
Patterns. L[llustrated 

R _— 5822-PH Park y econ pRB 


> 


A STENCIL OF Ld Bagge will simplify sten- 
cil yuan. One al sten each 
week with COMPLETE. [AYO OUT for cutting, 
including colors recommended and _ color tone 
chart. yone can cut and paint the most in- 
tricate desi; No skill necessary! One new 
design and ayout mailed to you each week for 
Oo YEAR (52 copies in all) for only $7.00. 
We pay the posta; Subscribe now and receive 
a beautiful ste: each week for a year. 
signs vary as to subject and use. Send 20c 
for a single war ae and if after ex weaning it you 
wish to subscribe send the balance of $6.80 
and we will start your subscription at once. 
- rheeaged J. Moore -» 1409 4th Ave., San 
Diego 1, California. 
ANYONE CAN. LEARN to paint textiles. A 
complete course in Textile Painting by “‘barbee.” 
No particular talent required. all your 
obby into a profitable 
der i 


December, 
of Profitable Hobbies. Address: 
Re A eg ae 
b we ucts ve., 
Diego 1, Calif. 
STENCILS—READY CUT, Fabric Painting for 
Profit or Hobby. New Fall ‘Catalog of 150 De- 
signs oe Ti Blouses, Scarfs, Household 
Linen: ive your Xmas — with 
this :* Booklet. Home Art Studios, 617 
Mulberry, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


HOW TO fae an ci AND STENCIL TEXTILES 
the covering amateur and professional 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. Alby Studio, 1374 
E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamp brings 
art materials catalogues). 
RUBBER ~Airflex reproduces any art — per- 
“Makes Molds Overnight.” Sample 
25, Gallon $7.00 with instructions. Plastic 
ucts, 3151-N3 Southport, Chicago. 
nab gp glass; China glazes, protects 
gone, wood, etc., Pint $1.00, Gallon $4.00. 
lastic Products, 3151-N3 Southport, Chicago. 
METAL-COTE—Metalizes “Baby Shoes’’; Covers, 
protects plaster, any surface. Olde silver, copper, 
gn metal; Pint $1.50; Gallon $8.00. Plastic 
roducts, 3151-N3 ‘Southport, Chi 

















UNPAINTED Mines yg and STATUES is Up. 
Vateny of Samples 1.00. Free list. C.O.D. sent 

_-_—— Henri’s Ss ae 1141 Manhattan 
y vt rooklyn 22, 





MAKE CHRISTMAS MONEY at home running 
magazine subscription service. No capital needed. 
We supply everything. Renewals come auto- 
y. Write for free Starting Kit. Mc- 
3, Mount 


mati 
Gregor Magazine Agency, Dept. 
Morris, Ill. 


RUBBER MOLDS. Make your own. Aircure 
liquid. Quart, $2.95. Free Model. Plasticwood, 
concentrated plaster hardener, quart, $2.50. Lus- 
terglaze, uart, $2.50. ctions. ‘‘Model-A- 
Month-Club, membershi: ode] oft (25¢ er) 
brings information, free mode 1 offer each month. 
Rub sar 3873-T. Street, San 
Diego 1 , Calif, 


EARN EXTRA MONEY NOW at. Home—only 
few dollars needed for coppice. Address Werts, 
1429 - 56th Avenue 3, Calif. 


HOME WORKERS WANTED to hand-spin 
Angora wool. Either sex. House of Angora, 
H10, Springfield, Il. 


SELL FISH SCALE BROOCH and Earring 
Chatelaine sets, butterfly a and bird design 
adorned with sequin ‘Poured ghey | spats oy day 
$16.00 5 poe een ud N elty, 269 
Rena ov 
West Flagler Street, Miami, Fla. , 


LEARN, TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from 

ordinary window glass for as little > ll 3c _ per 

foot. P —, — geen and other silver- 

im ta for o ‘es-Co_ Enterprises, 
O° Box 189-PH. Wiikes Barre, Pa. 























BUTTONS 


NETSUKES, PICTURES, and other unusual 
old buttons ‘bought and sold. i Refer- 
ences please. Katherine Jones; 200 Rittenhouse 
Blvd., Norristown, Pa. 


START A BUTTON Collpction. CF 

ment of old buttons, 

buttons for $1.25. folio ie Begi 
Button Collectors Guide,” $1.00. O’Ro 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 











cago. 
PLASTIC — Intermix Makes on devel 
plaster “Shatterproof”. on te "i08 


gonete: art $2.00, ene $4. 
oducts, 3151-N3 Southport, Chica; par 


BOOKS 





CACTI 


16 PAGE ILLUSTRATED Booklet on cacti. 
Mailed Free. Fitzpatrick’s Gardens, Dept. 111, 
Edinburg, Texas. 








HOBBIES BOOK “How To Make yproee 
Hobbies” 60 Pages gt mpl kived 
Fealls profitable S100 F 

A e. 
free d Meier 


veuttabait a Tiiy are 


With 
oar Laney 


Srv sent ne i 7. In- 


CHINA, GLASSWARE 


China » Meito 
Clans Fag ool gy Hend ‘Painted Painted Augusta pettern. 
Melvin Geiser, 





DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
~ order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
mn. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous oddling “of fictional 
characters. True to life mod heads, 
hands, done in composition in authen- 
tic costume. Send or price list. Stamp vigere. 
Lewis Sorensen, 1401 Eastside Strent, R. 4 
Olympia, Wash. 


AMERICAN BABY—A Tiny Treasure. 4%” 
Bisque baby doll. Organdy dress; 
tees, sacque, bonnet, and soakers. Ribbon- 
bound blanket and kimona. Pink or blue. $3. 50 
postpaid. Lucy Doll Shop, 1620 N. W. 
Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma. 


DOLLS—LOVABLE BABIES, Quaint old-fash- 

ioned ven Bewitching gypsies. All with 

seamed painted features, about 12”. Most 

with sowel e arms, | Clothes, machine 

and hand work. Price $5.00. Genevia Bu- 
Box 225, Leakey, Texas. 

FOR PROFIT OR FUN -— Make | 

ressed-face, soft dolls. Darling pair read 

ei. 59. Box 9582 St. S., Los Angel le 


BEAN BAG DOLL: Cloth head—felt bonnet, 
t skirt. Price $1.00. Hilda Geuther, Box 
8, Mokena, th. : 


COLLECTORS DOLLS: Acorn, Buckeye, » imp 
soe a ee 3c = price list please. June Wins 























OCTOBER acta $5.00. My Aunt Fannie 
or “The Star Boarder’ grnes and baggage, 
A gay nineties doll, 10”, ete with 

bag, um’ 4 Poochie. he 3 dog. Catal loge 
for stamp. Doler's discount. Eubank 

3214 ——. Hannibal, Mo. 


SMALL FELT DOLLS 50c each. 
Fionn gk Bor, Cow! TO Ra. Little Girls. 
i Doll ’ Originals, 7 Estelle East Haven 








MATERIAL FOR DOLL Clothes from Studio 
Costumes: Silks, Velvets, Metal Cloth, on 
Sequins and trimmings. Shoe box full, 

Check with order. rate Bazaar, 1018-20 NX 
Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


FOSSILS 


PACKET FOSSILS, 25c- George Bryant, R. 
1-H, Alton Sta., Ky. 


25 INTERESTING ASSORTED Paleozoic Fos 


sils. $1.00 aid. Dorothy Ventolo, R. D. 
No. 2, Blanchester, Ohio. 


GEM MAKING 


GEM a rant tis ie Profitable! a. 


ipment catalog, or send complete 
one ction Book. gr Congenr, i 1545 West 
49th, S, Seattle 7; Wash. 






































N. 17, 
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GREETING CARDS 
WONDERFUL $1.00 VALUES— 16 Lovely 
ders. , wal — 
sonal Notes, Gite Wra ‘Postpaid, Clara 


Olson, 2846 Bellaire 


HOME WORKERS, New invention Bel de 
Floral cards tremendous demand. Send stam 
— -dri, Dept. M.H., Cenuaay 


EVERYDAY, ALL OCCASION, Miniature 
Notes, Tally cards. Hand ainted in water 
color. 8 Cards for $1.00. ieee Tallies for 








for particulars, 
Bldg., Chicago 4 








$1.00. V: Hogin, 1021 Charles Ave., 
Clearwater, 

ORDER Yaak CHRISMAS Cards early. 
exceptionally box assortment $1.00. Past- 
paid, Gift. Wrap assortment $1.00 


Also Everyday, Birthday, Cons Convalescent, Sym- 


eet ea $1.00 postpaid. Gladys 
andi-Notes, d aid. adys 
na 


one ae 





p Briel _Orentee or all 
1 baa 21, $1.00. 
n Scinectae ad Adonis, wa 


ena NOW! 50 attractive Christmas 
with your name fuprinted, only $1.25. Rakin 
816 Roscoe, Chicago 13, Ill. 


Birenday none 





MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 


r i science 
82. for one n* Sample 25c. Write 
t. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 





3 


CROCHETED and ditt POT . 


ape stands wu 
little 2 nts $1.00 
M. Guid t $l-0g. Mr 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TYPING SERVICE—Contest entries, hobby ar- 
ticles, manuscripts, Pastry, —- fillers. Put 


them in typewritten 
ema Brom 706 North 


words, free carbon 
Minimum =. co. 











Kingshighway, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
TRUE ae OF vane Book- 
let free. William Quackenbush, Big Flats, N. Y. 
Unease PLAQUES wey Ashtrays, 
es, easily ~ ed. Makes dand Christmas 
h me Tite, =r P. SS St. 
aul 1, Minn. 





Laas SRI B05. 801 


MY HOBBY—CUTE hear or he made of greet- 
ing cards. Makes a nice gift filled with Cookies 
or Candy. Two for $1.00. Mrs. William Sisson, 
Little Compton, Rhode Island. 








oe CHRISTMAS and Birthday Cards. 

box. _ Satisfacti ag roe Prompt 
po L. ahelben 2 336 Central Avenue, 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 





HANDCRAFT 


FELT NOVELTIES. MADE AT HOME for 
Pleasure and Profit—New —— package —_ 
tains pin holder, clever animal lapel 
bolero, bridge table cover, etc., patterns. - 
erous pastiaes of Felt in ‘ten colors. Feltex 
cement, assorted ured applique cut-outs, batten, book- 
ee eos, delivered $1. 7. 
fe elt Crafters, Felt t., Plaistow 13, 








HOME CRAFTSMEN 


HUNDREDS pig n= ed Piywoct Novelty 
Furniture — Lawn Ornaments — Silhouettes — 
Weathervanes— Letters— Numerals—200 Crafts- 





men’s B and Booklets — ——~. po Decal 
Transfer Decorations—Other Lines. e Illus- 
trated Catalog. Write, Wo-Met Seat bare, 


Georgia. 





INDIAN RELICS 





VISIT BEESON MUSEUM Dodge City, Relics 
South , Dodge City, Kansas. Always open. 





Admission 31 cents. 
EARN MONEY AT Le eng A egy —- 
handsome jewelry! Dollar starts ree de- 


tails, Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, “Danville 21, 
Illinois, 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., ware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, ware. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Oshkosh, W — John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, 











PEONY SEED FOR SALE. Saved from 

gardens of more than 100 varieties. $1.00 De od 
pint, postpaid. Mrs. E. Brookens, 2, 
Taylorville, Dl.. 


REMAIN AT HOME ADDRESS CLERK; any 

= done either by hand or . Reasonable. 

= . M. Locke, 22 S. W. 50th ve.» Miami 34, 
a. 


FOR SALE: 1882 NEWSrareD: |! 1 rare piece 
early American ostage stamp and card 
collection. Ted po Bhi 616 radesmen’s 
National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











INDIAN 1 --“Shiemaet list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL Hobby Publications. 
Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, New York. 


QUILTS, APRONS. Crochet Articles; Mus 
trated Circular. ters Wanted. Verah Ful- 
ton, Gallipolis, O 


ORDERS TAKEN: Lovely Crocheted half-style 


Sima $5.00 each. Gladys Pickett, Sparta, 








HAND LOOMED ag toate ghee we | from J tested 
Bie. 35" uation Tole warped 
3235 Gunning SS Return 
postpaid. Wites—Rebex, Carthage, Illinois. 
QUILT PIECES—Package to — about 500 
pees a. Si 10 package for 


for 
35 Son sae Seexiae for 25c. 
= sizes. National a 


ity mai 
iy mat Dor 347, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FOR SALE: WOVEN POT HOLDERS. Single 
—25c; Pair—45c. to match your kitchen. 
State colors. Miller, 120 Lake Ave., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


LOVELY Regt ond 


REMNANTS for chil- 
dren’s skirts. or $1.59 each. Box 9582 
St. S., Los ont 


WE START ’EM, finish ’ Something 
different for Christnes. Comical, lovable 
mals for eattoen, Ten enante Sani designs, cut 
out of good quali 


ity cloth, features drawn in, 
seams sewed up, ready to stuff and assemble, 
ped th gt d pro- 


Pe ped 
Cloth, 


Satan gare 
30 inches 














§ Oe ee Patios I 


OR SALE: CROCHETED CORES BAGS, 
$1000 Mrs. Thelma Teter, ees Va. 
hock a ay FOR GIFTS, patch- 


P38. Shit Ri 4 its, $125 $1.95. 
il e, tie on, 95. 
3128.1 Bedi fod . peeida, “dianane Nebr. 











PRETTY APRONS: Tie 75c, bib $1.00. Post- 
paid. Mrs. John Wallace, Dorton, Ky. 


CONSULT OUR REFERENCE LIBRARY of 
ror ge Oh and t directions for that elusive 





stitch ly directions for 
nominal ry es Send 10c for information. 
: andknits, 944 42nd St., Oakland 





FOR SALE—CROCHETED doilies is Buf- 
fet sets $3.50, Handkerchiefs 50c, Embroidered 
Pillow Cases $3.50, Scarfs $3.00. Agnes Buck- 
ler, Dares P. O.,. Calvert County, Maryland. 





JEWELRY 


DIANA BUTTERELY for Pins or Stick pp. 
Sample 15 cents. Connie’s, 8473 Yeundes, De 
troit 5, Michigan. 


SEQUIN EARRING KIT $1 ae Pin and Ear- 
Kit $2.00. Materials and in- 

cluded. in June issue of PROFITABLE 

HOBBIES, ee Orville Olson, Cortland, Ill. 














ee oe BOOK — Ash 
Trays. — 10c full credit orders. 
Home Maker Dept., 7 3447, St. Paul, Minn. 


fm mecca Hed ome wae tyr CATALOG 
Oc. Bargains » Box 5211-PH., 
Indianepelis 1, Ba 


ouapecs ee ag Se, Roots, Barks, Fl BUSI- 
ESS cots, lowers, 
ties — high 








Grasses, etc. 














Be cin eager yp ee ple Bang mga to 





prow ithe our low 
mo oC. Ls I. LaMee, 4182 Emerald ad Oakland 
9, Calif. 

ORDERS TAKEN for articles. 

and vanity sets $2,50. Frilled doilies $1.25. 
Pot v designs. 50c... Dish 

pot holder set, 75c, all colors. Marie 
meyer, 














SEQUIN EARRINGS_New star d h prices. A plete directory of buyer: 4 ponte le <2 nom edged. hankie. Novelty 
$1.00. Matthes, 1530 Cypress, cio thr 1, _ dresses and full jostructions $1.00 , = aacen's, Commarea: Miabign. 
Mo. Kelly “‘Herbcraft”, » H-20, W. Va. pel Seg ay = HANDMADE GIFTS 
5-POINT STAR SEQUIN Eatrings. $1.00. HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES, made with 3517 ee ene s Oke 

ify color. ‘omasko, 1223 Marengo, choice of wine or brandy, $1. 50 Ib. (age meee post- 

Park, Ill. age. Mrs. R. T. LeHaye, Gold Dust ALL KIND OF CROCHET REE) wash; goemmane 
payed RE eae, Hee tee to Slip MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS snd household —— eee ee ak Soe 
EXOT Be SHEIL HARRINGS $100. til Sa0tia tie clas ale ved ape tae sD te te aaa X,Bemstiched: 
1.00. Vv ¢ coin Pa, 

gifts. Bs color. Olson, 6018 So. » Chi- stamps, Tes-Co, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Base kerchiefs with hand-crochet edging 
cago 36, Il. each. Matthes, 816 Roscoe, Chicago 13, 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERCRAFTERS! Send for free catalog of 
ie tools, supplies, accessories. Kit Kraft, 

PH H, 3208 3203 "W. ‘Washington Blvd., Los 
Angeles 








LICENSE PLATES 





MOLDS 
fds! Quick drying ge 9 a _maiite ——— 
ne F park, Apine a, sete od Gallon, $5.95. 
Full Instructions! booklet on molding 
and plaster casting 25c. Free with order! Plas- 
tercraft pee Ay Company, 1406 East 43rd Street, 








OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every 
pemeg Anthony Shupienus, Newport, “iNew 
lersey. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


io ent Ste STONES removed from rings, etc.. 
oeTieo dt Bide, St. 50 leree oe $2.40. B. 








NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


WANTED cares for all kinds of crocheting, 
a gd Ser —- Mrs. J. W. Harden- 
erton, Ind. 


CE TRIMMED. SUNBONNET Pincushions 
500, Owl or Gene: 25c. Carrie Hooper, Early, 











HAT PINCUSHIO: silks. and cottons, lace, 
pss age ae fire Ralph Fe Keatman, 

w e, 

Route 1, Willow Street, Penna. 


AP RON. > doil > 
holder, er, $1.28 postpeid.’ Minnie Minnie Lewallen, ‘Glen 
‘WOOL AFGHAN $10.00. 


etioiovaie 
Sequin trim neck scarf or head scarf $3.00. Yarn 
dogs $1.50. 50. Glida Palmer, Derby, I 


» Iowa. 

BABY BOOTIE inal Design—Like Little 

Shoes. Hue, Pink, ite $2.00 a 
Alexandria, jos 


Ave., 














Continued on Page 4 








Continued From Page 3 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 
PLACE YOUR CHRISTMAS orders early, for 
handkerchiefs 


aprons, with Mrs. 
Briggs, Smithshire, — 


FINE WORKMANSHIP. 

knitted infant sacque, bonnet Gull ties. 
blue or white. $7.50 a set. as White, Teri 
East Superior Street, Duluth 5 EN 


APRONS, $1.00, SWEATER-SETS 500, 
tens $2.50, Yarn Clowns $1. 1.09, 
Sachets, Pincushi 5 








womnpetoes 








REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. 
- J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


12” F. D. ROOSEVELT Plaster, Ivory Finish, 
Pla ne—$3. .50. Connie’s, 8473 Leander, Detroit 
‘ gan. 








PLASTIC 





PATTERNS, PLANS 


LAPEL PIN PATTERNS for felt, 12 for 25c. 
Pattyann, 2200 Lincoln, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 


MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
oe jt of 35 patterns of action pull 
toys, table 

barrow, doll cradle and bed, =— 











ts ions Oe, "Se 00; board, w: tracks, 

oS 1 ers ass 25¢, Bibs 50c, Fancy etc., bic 00. 20 modern pull toy patterns, 50c. 
Soes $1.50, ios Cases 35 patterns, circus pul toy trucks, ambulance, 

gise Seine. 5 $1.00, Hanger Covers 75c, tractor, locomotive, p are etc., "$1. 00. Con- 

hoe Bags $2. te Harrington, 707 Range _tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, 

Street, ectutens,: & Wis. 
STRIKING RAG ope. ap te colors, age ed YOUR HOUSE as a hobby. No rent. 
24x48 inches. d Weaver, No Save 50%. Use spare time. No 


oseph Keen, 938 7Reienal ng met ge Camden, New 
ersey. 


CROCHETED POTHOLDERS, shopping Mx 
and other novelties. Beautifully designed 

lovely s. Send for price list; stamp "please. 
Mary Elisha, 1726-19 Avenue, Seattle 22, Wash. 


CLOTHESPIN APRONS $1.00; Pan _ holders 
25c; Crocheted rosebuds for omeiee 2 or hair 
$1.00. Mary Eccles, 1932 Dewey, Hollywood, 
Florida. 

SWEDISH WEAVING TOWELS 75c, Sachets 
70 Bible Marks 20c. L. Dalke, 775 Bennett, 


uzerne, Pa. 














NOVELTIES 


MAKE ag hoe NOVELTIES! Special Rubber 
for making Molds. Literature and sample Free. 
Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Illinois. 


PRICES SLASHED! Miniature coconut salt and 
peppers with coconut rose base, $1.50. 4-piece 
miniature shell tea sets, $1.10. Plastic neck- 
lace, shell flowers, $1.10. Shell covered salt 
and peppers, $1. 50. Sachet dolls. House of Toy, 
Box 261, Pahokee, Florida. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free price 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, 











vases, di cats, ne, Sass » Pigs. oar 
laneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 $. Wash- 
ington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 





BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive Satine, beau- 
tiful gifts, only $1.00. S color. ot ett 
in stores. Money refunded within 5 days if 
not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


DANCING WHITE Vtg 

re show. One strin 2. Rayo action. 
5c each, $3.00 doz. aylor Novelties Box 
451, Rochester 3, New York 


pace AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft to A Fast sellers, stele. In- 
struction sales plan and beginner’s kit 
$1.25. Disectory of bobbyiete’ oun supply sources, 
25 cents. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

SEW YOUR OWN = UIN brooch and ear- 
rings, easy to ve all supplies. Se- 
uin Kit with pernon arse $2.50 Postpaid. i 
or free price list. Russ Renaud Novelty, 269 
West Flagler Street, Miami, Fla. 

METALLIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Comaiete Bh ye Sette containing several 
me s postpai ‘es-Co Enterprises, 
Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 
STONES TRADED FOR OLD GOLD. We 





Pw to your 























Trade. 
tacle frames, gold teeth, 
or usable watches for stones. 
ae and we 

Write ay for free shi: a 
prt Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., St. ins oO. 


BROKEN Po bedery Post ‘abe All sate 
Kitghest. pes ices paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, 
gol th, diamonds, broken and able watcher, 
etc. Cash ‘mailed prom: iptly. Write for Free ship- 
ping container. — Holland Bldg., Dept. 
HO, St. Louis, Mo 


CASH for OLD, oo a Highest 
* ches, sil am sal jal ssid tee 
wat rin verware 

Satisfaction palm —, free. — 
Smelting Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chica; 








uired. Amazing facts sent free. 
cca Lighthout, Civil Engineer. Richboro 8, 


Penna. 
GARAGE yp mye 





— Four rooms, bath 


storage room. rag ton a materi: 
list, $2.00. Drafting 7, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 





SPECIAL OFFER. Over 100 Pe Me to make 
educational, action toys. All full ane 
$1.00. Masterprint Company, White ‘te Building 
Buffalo 2, N. 


ATTRACTIVE BABY — anyone can make. 
For instructions send 3 Costs $3.00 00). Jen- 
nie DeBruler, Route No %, ozeman, Montana. 


PERIODICALS 


Is YOUR HOBBY , BI 32 BIRDS? yet American 
anary gazine. per issues. 
American Canary, 2839 %. Halsted’ (PHD. Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 














PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, 

shapes, thickness, colets, and tints. For Les ra 
conn semelay, Send 1 ss (coin) for somnate and 
chart showing desi an ices. Gest’s 
Rosslyn, Indianapolis, Ind. = : 





‘ SYNSTONE — CASTING PLASTIC in powder 


form. Add water and cast. se inexpensive 
molds. Sets in 30 minutes and ay without 
heat. Hard, strong, tough. Ideal for figurines, 
pottery, lamp bases, etc. Generous size sample, 
instructions, $1.00. Efam Plastic Company, 
Moorestown 1, New Jersey. 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new = way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 cathy. Booklet FREE. 
Poultry Guild, 1046-M sa Olive, Los Angeles 
15, California. 


A HOBBY THAT PAYS BIG—Raise Mohawk 
Dark Co: the world’s best known chicken. 
Massive bodies, flesh like pheasant, with gamey 
flavor. Have won highest +" New York. 
Bowtort, ee, Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, and 
Worlds Fair at Chicago. Foundation imported 
from England and Scotland. Write for pictures 
of some Od our national winners. F R. 
Willis, 535 East Gray, Louisville, Kentucky. 


READY TO LAY PULLETS, also 6 to 12 weeks 
Pullets. Chicks and Breeding Males. R. M. 
Bockenstette, Route 4, Sabetha, Kansas. 

















PRINTING 


GUMMED ADDRESS LABELS. Three lines of 
pontine, 8 aiaring. colnet. 500 $1.00. Clif- 
ord Jones, 1210H dley, Utica, New York. 











BACK-DATE MAGAZINES, 
issues—years. Arkell’s, Tarzana, 


PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES... your name, address 
initials. 50—$1.25 postpaid. Samples Bad 
ie a ae Press, 749 S. ainicncen i echeuae 


Books, specific 
Calif. 














RUBBER STAMPS. Your name, address, phone 
or other wor 3 lines $1.00. Clifford ones, 
1210H Dudley, Utica, New York. 

PET STOCK 





GUINEA PIGS for sale—English—Solid colors— 
juniors. Prices reasonable. Love Caviary, 2809 
. Santa Fe, Compton, Calif. 


age ee = Profitable jomesons ant 


Con lete di tails 2 25 a Fig F 113456 
mplete de’ Cc. uinea beieay 
West 116th St., Chicago 4 








RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, Engraves all 
Petals 1.00 PP pe. eu Beyer Mfg., 229-M 
Blvd., py teeny Penna. 


SHELLCRAFT 


NEW MONEY MAKING SHELLCRAFT KITS! 
Chatelaine Gardenia $1.00. Violet Spray Brooch 
$1.00. Cameo Brooch, Earrings $1.00. mie 
a M Kit $3. 50. Illustrated Instru 

klet 35c. Free Wholesale 
Shelar, 3202 Gth Steet Soo St. Petsabuns, 














SHELL ew AND «dake menietne line 


of colored shells novelties. 
Blue Ridge Shell “Seudios, 3300 2 Blue Ridge 
a Kansas City 3. 





HELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
MeFarland s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT for Bnd or Hobby. Complete 





























67 VARIETIES FiGRONS Rabbits, line Betail and esale supplies. Jewelry 
Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. nee Kits, free detinetions $2.00. em_ En’ 
list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. Year SHELLCRAFT Instructions—Free! Make bane 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremendous  tiful seashell jewelry! Wholesale Per ay oe 
demand for gorgeous icious .— Great complete _line shells! Plastic 
scarcity means . large aa Te We Shapes! Pinbacks! Earrings! Cameos! etc. (Buy 
youngsters. Willow Farm, R18, Seller vite Par Pa. Direct). Pace’s, Box 279, Bradenton, Florida. 
RAISE UME BUL PROGR -Cesytieh. Prof- SEA SHELLS—from an_ oz. to_a ton! Largest 
itable, ie, Arkansas. supply house un Sea Shells, Phstice, ea 
MALLARD aes Pontos: Phioseaits, Fancy fitiicted nce tee Hoos ek Cie ie 
igeons, Rabbits, Price List Free. Jewell Game 453031. Coral’ Gables, Fla 
BELLES” chell figurines, Doll Collector's de: 
ector’s de- 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS light. $2.25 postage. paid. Also unusual ed 
uisite dainty sh Pome at moderate 
LATEST 20 RECORDS, $15.80 value for $5,00. Ruby R. Carter, P. ©. Bow 1925) Fort Myers, 
on D. Postpaid albill +9 Bl Ag ga list 
artist, win, ues. 
of 40 titles. Wanted: 18 mm Sound Fila, B Ned’s SHELL JEWELRY, ash trays, yo Sys ead 


Record Shop, Berlin, Maryland. 





PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. Catalogue. 


Paramount, PF-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 





PLAQUES 


PAINT WALL ene — at home. Big 
No mce need instructions 
Valuable information a 

2601-H Division, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





—_ 


other shell novelties are easy to m 

Beginners shell kit with instructions only $1.00. 
Catalogs listing over 100 varieties of shells and 
findings such as ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, crosses, plywood 
5c, refundable. urton, 2 
Station A, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY for fan and profit. 


laques, etc. sent for 
5H, Box cy 





We have all supplies. Large stock. Instruction 
book 25c aid. Free wholesale price list. 
Russ Renaud ovelty, 269 West Flagler Street, 
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DO-IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Aateactins Jewelry 
—Novelties—big profits—free instru sheet— 
wholesale egg kn Shelleraft, 429 56th 
Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL 
< highest es S 


offer 
Sar es ship ile Hee UBS! Now 


E Sea Shell Jewelry 
of brooch and 





EXCLUSIVE, SHELL JEWELRY 

Unique in a artistic color combina- 

a Made of small, delicate shells. Excellent 
ip. Brooches, $2.25. Earrings, $1.00. 

Necklaces ra} Bracelets, ‘ ; A. 

Mayor, 5593 Waterman B vd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


JEWELRY —Eany to mative Gasp to sell— 
taining —-, eo 

Ba . for ae 

earring sets and toon. only $3: coe 00 
Teen New 30 page illustra —s 

supplies, paren 

with each kit or with x ae of 
or more. Write for free whi 
Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, aes 1183P, 
of ando, Florida. 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Prices. Free sotalog. . Franate Jones, Dept. H, 
Box 251, Sarasota, ; 

















Brooches, Sprays, etc. Pink, Coral, , Blue, 


ow, Green, Red in 25c 
ai i Age fg any tone colors req! 


vont iit fo only $2.00 
with i five " iar ae ‘Eo only $2,00 


etc. ig Shell Products, 3239 


Poe Se St., Jacksonville 5, Fla. 





FREE CATALOG-—profusely illustrated—listing 
everything for the stam: oellodine: Harris 
304 Transit Bldg., Hesttn, Slap. Src 


300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. on 


bana ne OCCUPATIONS 
ork 59, 








to 
Seiden, 1331-1 Intesealo, Now 














ew York. 

SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED STATIONERY 

UICK PROFITS i personal initialed a te a a name 

uckles with belts, cap badges, tie holders, em- in blue or black. Box 100 sheets Tex 1OVs cress 
ems, ‘orms, shits, caps, ties, etc. Sure 60 envelopes.’ Only st 49 a ao Sprague’s 
repeat orders. Easy-selling outfit offer. Write, Plastex ¥- Berlin, W: 
Hook-Fast Company, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Va. 

WHEELS 





STAMPS, COINS 





LATEST BOOKS for Shell Artists. Costume 

io elry for shops. Basket sprays of orange 
lossoms and oranges, violets, roses, sweet peas. 

as in design from Kadel’s Krafts, Atasca- 
lero, é 


MORGAN DOLLARS, 1878, 1879, 1880, Pmt 





1882, 1886, 1887 1888, 1889 1890 

1897, 1898. All S. Mint Uncirculated $2 coe 
ILLUSTRATED Soe retail eee %. 3. 
COINS 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 





WHEELS! BUILD WAGONS, 
trailers, wheelbarrows, grocery gute, baby carts 


lay baby carria 4” to - Free 
fee “Truben Gales Co, 811 E. 31, Kanses 
City, Mo. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 








Classified Advertising ix PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays Big Dividends! 


“It pays to advertise in Profitable 
Hobbies.” So says Mrs. O. O., a sub- 
scriber who goes on to add, “Orders 
from all parts of the United States 
have made my hobby more interesting 
and most profitable. | have received 
orders from gift shops as well as whole- 
sale gift exchanges. As a result of the 
advertising in your magazine, my 
sequin jewelry kits have been used in 


Y. W. C. A. craft classes, military 
rehabilitation centers, as well as by 
shut-ins in hospitals. 

“Enclosed you will find my check 
for $2.70. Please run my advertise- 
ment for the first available next three 
issues. 

“Thanks for what your magazine has 
done for me and | wish you the best 
of luck in the future.” 


WHERE HOBBYISTS PROFIT 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 24th & Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Profitable Hobbies 
2401 Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ for 


months insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 

















STEEL FOR T ” - 
hole, 10¢ each; 114" Dia A” hole, Isc cath. 
Richard C. Judson, 4554 Eastway, "Toledo 12, 
Ohio. 

WOODWORKING 





BALSS. WOOD Generous Price 
w. free. Kaysun Inc. Dene PH, y= ang 


boven =— gousae — “ Plywood; Ww 
lent Home Business. 

Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. me, 

TEXAS EBONY, America’s Most Beautiful isthe 

Pe Wood. Large piece, $1.00. 

Stamp > sana ii > 
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$1 -00\ see House 
4550-D12 Gables, Fla. 


KANSAS 
IRIS, PEONIES & POPPIES — Free “World’s 


varieties, best of ye toa 





old and choice of ‘the the new, 
priced “Foe each and up. Fair Chance Farm, 
ta. H., Beloit, Kansas. 




















ADDRESS 
CITY 








. STATE 








MICHIGAN 


eterans Art Ind 
gan Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich, 


OHIO 


MAKE YOUR pm 4 PAY with Flexcraft, 
P Rubber 
ass Etching, Cork, Lea- 
Glate Bre Looper 
srg - By Compound and T: 
Block Pr Tite 


fa 770-774 pcos Ave., Cleveland 15, 



























































PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send rfaterial to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

lf you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. / 











After the death of her husband, Mrs. Phil Brady, 316 East Edwards 
street, Union, New York, found time heavy on her hands. As a pastime she 
began crocheting “‘rodeo sweaters” which she now sells at prices ranging from 
$30 to $45, depending upon the size of the sweater. Mrs. Brady, now 78 years 
old, creates and embroiders her own designs and works in bright and contrasting 
colors. The results are shown in these front and back views of two of the 
sweaters. 








At least one night a week Leonard 
Noon, 4305 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
and Lester E. Ruff, 4429 Prasse Road, 
South Euclid, Cleveland, get together 
to discuss their common hobby of inter- 


urbans. Noon concentrates on gather- 
ing historical material about interurb- 
ans and has also built model cars. Ruff 
has painted many oil paintings of inter- 
urbans and has also built sixteen model 


' 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


cars. Noon feels that the younger gen- 
eration is distressingly ignorant about 
interurbans, which he believes, “never 
got their full share of glory.” 


Mrs. Elaine Dostal of Alhambra, 
California, has a collection of 168 
thimbles displayed in a box of wooden 
inlay and mother of pearl which she 
purchased in Damascus. Her collection 
includes thimbles used by the Romans 
and presented to her by a foreign 
ambassador. Among other items in the 
collection are thimbles from Syria with 
raised ornamentation; sterling silver 
thimbles from Germany decorated in 
floral designs, and porcelain Chinese 
thimbles, adorned with roses and leaves 
and encircled by a gold band at the 
base. : 


Rudolph Russell, of Brooklyn, has 
been making dioramas of little Old 
New York (three dimensional pictur- 
izations) as a hobby for the past twenty 
years. His miniatures are of cobblestone 
waterfronts, horse-drawn cars, and the 
“El” rounding a corner within, inches 
of someone’s second-floor parlor. Dur- 
ing the day, Mr. Russell is a foreman 
in the engineering machine shop at 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company. At 
night and over week ends he is a 
historian. His miniatures are authentic 
because he checks through old prints, 
paintings, books and documents. So 
good are his dioramas that many have 
been bought by schools and other edu- 
cational institutions. 





For more than 40 years Mrs. M. L. 
Bixler of Norman, Oklahoma, has 
collected data on plays, complete 
drama files from Béllboard, Variety 
and other publications and items about 
the stage from many newspapers. She 
started her hobby because of her love 
for the theater, good plays and good 
acting. Recently the University of 
Oklahoma purchased Mrs. Bixler’s col. 
lection for $5,000 and placed it in 
the school’s dramatic library. 





While Allison J. Seymour of Valley 
City, North Dakota was serving as a 
major in the army he started carving 
pipes as a hobby. His pipes were so 
handsome that fellow officers begged 
for a chance to buy them. When he 
was discharged from the army he had 
orders for 150 custom-built pipes. Se 
he opened a small factory in his base- 
ment, obtained a supply of Algerian 
briar, and is now busy trying to meet 
the demand for his pipes. 
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Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tick or how to make costume jewelry 
out of horseshoe nails. 

“But in reality I know.a little about 
a lot of things and not very much 
about anything. I am the typical jack 
of all trades who is master of none be- 
cause he hasn't concentrated. I am so 
consumed by curiosity about how 
things are done that it leads me to 
take up new projects before I have 
become expert in the old. Reading 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES with it’s myriad 
of interesting projects just encourages 
me to take up more. 





Catherine Hathaway 


“Ever since I was a child and made 
sealing wax beads and Dennison crepe 
paper roses and polychrome book ends 
and picture frames and beaded lamp 
shades, I have flitted from one hobby 
to another. This has been no help to 
my mother who is a good housekeeper 
and likes to keep things neat. There 
has always been some half-completed 
project cluttering up the house while 
paint dried or glue hardened, or sim- 
ply until I got around to working on 
it some more. The only redeeming 
frature of my activities is that they 
saved my mother a lot of shopping 
around Christmas time. She unloaded 
my productions on all our friends and 
relatives in return for the back scratch- 
ers and long handled powder puffs 
trimmed with lace ruffles and ribbon 
roses and the dresser sets that didn’t 


fit our dressers, that they unloaded 
on us. 

“If I list a few of my hobbies of 
recent years you will see what I mean: 
millinery, puppetry, doll and doll 
furniture making, clay modeling, an- 


peasant painting, wood working and 
carving and free lance writing, usually 
short articles on some subject I am 
interested in. They have appeared in 
the Kansas City Star, American Home, 
and Woman's Home Companion. 

“My serious business in which I 
have been-engaged for fifteen years, 
off and on, is hairdressing. The hair- 
dressing is really what you might call 
a profitable hobby since I got started 
in it while I was in high school be- 
cause I was so curious to know how 
marcels and permanent waves were 
given and wanted to see if I could do 
it. Eventually I found I could and J 
have been doing it ever since. 


“I have a husband named Bill, 
whose hobby is fishing, and a two 
and-a-half-year-old son named Danny 
whose hobby is riding on buses. He 
is going to be a bus driver when he 
gets big, he says, in spite of all the 
discouragement he gets from every bus 
driver he confides in. 


“As I still work and do part of the 
housework and cooking, I really don’t 
have much time for hobbies anymore, 
but that just makes me try harder to 
find the time, and after 9 o'clock at 
night when the work is done and my 
child has subsided I find that I still 
can find some time to do the things 
that interest me—if I can stay awake. 


“I have taken on a hobby now that 
I imagine will keep me busy for quite 
some time. Some friends and I have 
taken up the study of ceramics with 
the intention of eventually working in 
porcelain. I have always wanted to 
know why the Europeans accomplished 
such wonders in it and Americans 
never seemed to take it up. People 
who know tell. me I will soon find out. 
They say that porcelain is short and 


tender and lacking in plasticity and . 


extremely difficult to work. They tell 
me it takes at least five years of hard 
work plus natural aptitude to attain 
the skill necessary for high tempera- 
ture work because the high fire merci- 
lessly exposes every flaw in workman- 
ship. 

“We don’t give so many Christmas 
presents anymore so I don’t know 
what I will do with all the warped 
and cracked figurines I expect to pro- 
duce. If they explode thoroughly we 
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WARNER BRUSH 


tique collecting, silk screen printing, | 





bee . 
Py B 





WHATEVER your Hobby or B 
foo _A ness, you need this new Warner 
. pa biasaea 
@ 8:9 and peo} te worn articles, 
7 os Wy fixtures, , sil etc. 
be SE Y with a durable, spar coat of 
= jae: and with practice, CHROME! 
Method is ,_ simple, k. No 
SEND FOR workshop E fur- 
Pisa ee et SITE tor FREE DETALLSI. 


AND SAMPLE 


rs ye My ig AE gla 





can use them for chat for the drive- 
way. If they warp into a sufficiently 
shapeless mass I may try to pass them 
off as abstract Modern Art. 

“If any of your readers have worked 
in porcelain I would certainly like to 
hear from them.” 





RIFTWOOD MAY BE a nuisance to 
lots of people but to Maurice 


_Day and his fantily of Damariscotta, 


Maine, it’s a precious hobby material 
from which they make all sorts of ob- 
jects that are selling faster and faster. 
Doris Ricker Marston tells you all 
about the Days and driftwood in the 
November PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Not 
long ago Bert Hanley of Boston drop- 
ped into the dressing room of Les 
Nichols, vaudeville whistler, to get a 

(Continued on Page 49) 





9" REVOLVING 
HOUSEHOLD RACK 








6 Glass jars on red wooden disk. Holds 
many small articles so they may be easily 
found. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 


L. Lyle Baker'Co. Bismarck, Missouri 


MAKE YOUR OWN JEWELRY and 
many other beautiful items 


@ It 1s easy with our complete craft kits. Every- 
thing you need Simple instructions. 41 kits to 
tis benaieg abetiech. peedins pune aan 
tile painting. raft. jewelry. pottery and many 
others Make ideal gifts. Send dime for illustrated 
=ecesy catalog-handbook describing all kits un detail, 


— BEAVER CRAFTS, Inc. den 02 
11558 S. WENTWORTH AVE , CHICAGO 28 

















FOR FISH FANCIERS 


GoLDFISH VARIETIES AND WATER 
Garvens, by William T. Innes (382 
pages; Innes Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia; $5). “ 


Reviewed by W. Otis Fitchett 
Editor, “The Aquarium Beautiful” 


Lo ANNOUNCEMENT of the pub- 
lication of a new book bearing the 
Innes-imprint is always a matter of 
great importance to those of us who 
have at any time “hobbied” around 
seriously with goldfish or tropical 
(exotic) fish. It is a matter of im- 
portance not only because William T. 
Innes has for forty years been an auth- 
ority in this field, but also because his 
books have always been beautiful as 
well as authoritative. The latest vol- 
ume is entitled “Goldfish Varieties 
and Water Gardens,” and it continues 
tO maintain the high standard long 
ago set for himself by this author. 


Innes has for many years been an 
outstanding example of the truth of 
the statement that hobbies do pay. 
As a young man he entered the print- 
ing and publishing business with his 
father, and, while establishing himself 
as an expert printer and successful bus- 
iness man, he was also becoming an 
enthusiastic gold fish fancier. He was 
already an ardent camera hobbyist 
and, like that pioneer American color 
photographer, Miley, who combined 
the beauty and pleasures of his green- 
house with photography, Innes soon 
began to record the beauty of his 


fancy gold fish on his photographic ' 


plates. 


But back to the book. It is written 
in a clear and factual manner that 


gives all of the information that any 
hobbyist (or commercial breeder) 
could conceivably require to make a 
success of his endeavor. An example 
of the careful detail of the text is 
taken at random from page 79, cover- 
ing instructions on the feeding of 
young fry: 

“Whether fed on living or prepared 
food, young goldfish should be fed 
very liberally. They will eat more than 
their own bulk in a day. This is es- 
sential to securing large, strong stock 
of good constitution. They eat almost 
constantly. It is better to feed several 
times daily than to put in a whole 
day's supply at one time.” 


y= THIS BOOK is obviously 
pointed to a much larger group 
acceptance than veterans with a 
$1,000.00 GI loan, there is no reason 
why a veteran or any other person, 
could not use it as a guide for raising 
gold fish as a paying hobby. To fill 
such a requirement a book should be 
one that covers fish culture in outdoor 
pools during the summer as well as 
their proper housing in indoor tanks. 
This the author has done. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the book’s 382 
pages is given over to the description 
and illustration of plants in aquariums 
and terraria as well as water-lilies in 
outdoor pools. These latter pages af- 
ford the author the opportunity of 
presenting many striking photographic 
reproductions of pool plant life, many 
in five-color process. Photographic 
hobbyists particularly will relish this 
section. 

We find here an outstanding ex- 
ample of how one man has combined 
three pleasurable activities — goldfish 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


aad 








culture, photography and authorship— 
into one profitable hobby. 

That old bromide about reading for 
both profit and pleasure is sure to 
take on a new meaning for those who 
peruse the pages of “Goldfish Varie- 
ties and Water Gardens.” 





NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviewed by Richard S. Robbins 
and M. Collins 


GENERAL Puastics, by Raymond 
Cherry; illustrated (McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Illinois; $1.50). 


(ERE IS A “how to do it” book of 
instruction which no home 
craftsman who works in plastics can 
afford to be without. Clear photo- 
graphic illustrations show how each 
operation is done, and there are de- 
signs and detailed instructions for 
making forty-nine valuable, attractive 
articles for practical use and “gift” 
appeal. It shows how the cast phen- 
olic resins, the acrylics and the ace- 
tates ate easily fabricated with hand 
tools, going into detail, clearly and 
simply, on how to drill, tap holes, 
thread plastic rods, do veining, inlay- 






ing, overlaying, cementing, casting, 


dyeing, and make shrinkfit assemblies. 
It explains fully how home work shop 
tools can be used, with proper cutting 
speeds and feed, the proper tooth angle 
of saws, the use of jigs, and the proper 
cutting angles for tool bits, with in- 
structions on machine sawing, turn- 
ing, drilling, joining, routing, shaping, 
milling, filing, sanding, graining, ash- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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FON and MONEY from your HOBBIES : , 


Here are books to aid and perfect you in your hobby or handicraft. 


and help make your hobby hours reap hobby Doliars, 


i LEATHERCRAFT 


by Robert L. Thompson 


Simple step-bi-step directions for making a Variety of 
Leather articles ranging from Bookmarks to Braided 


Lanyards. 

LEATHERCRAFT is a book for the amateur leather 
craftsman describing a variety of leather projects 
which can be made in the home, together with the 
materials, tools, operations and processes necessary to 
each. If, presents simple directions for making explicit 
articles beginning with a simple book-mark and. prog- 
ressing to fully illustrated wallets, handbags, belts and 
braided lanyards, etc. In addition to these instructions 
the book gives a brief history of the first uses of 
leather, the value of tanning it, the first tanning 
processes, the early trade guilds and the 


first machinery used in the preparation PRICE 
of legther. Profusely illustrated, Cloth $2 75 
Bound. BRAND NEW! 1947 Book.......... e 





THE BOOK OF INDOOR HOBBIES 


by Emanuele Stierl 
Dractleal "book the N. pa Times as “‘A lively and 
a 


for ts and would-be hobbyists was 

pe aa designed to cover only hobbies that can be 
carried on satisfactorily with a minimum of space and 
at small expense —— making it the perfect book for the 
apartment dweller, or owner of the small suburban home. 
Each hobby is accompanied by a discussion of the 
—,. and equipment required, and working pro- 
cedures to be followed. Requiring no special technical 
skill, projects have been divided into two sections, one 
having a special appeal for nature lovers, and the other 
giving suggestions for creative hobbies. 

ections on: Window and Roof a (Containers, 
Soil, Drainage, Temperature, Types of Plants—Ferns, 
Palms, Vines, Flowering Plants); Terrariums (Woods- 
land Plants in Glass Enclosed Containers, Mosses Algae, 
Ferns, a a te | Aquariums (Keeping and 
Breeding of Tropical Fish, _ Gunny, Swordtail, Mosquito 
Fish, Palaty or Moon, etc. Dish Gardening (Con- 
struction, Plants and Soils Used, one Their Care, For- 
mation into Artistic Patterns, etc.); The Keeping and 
Care of Birds (Choosing the Cage, ‘Feeding: Breeding, 
Singing Habits); Collecting Cacti (Hardihood, Perfect 
Window-Sill Plant, Varieties, Exotic Bloom, ot )»; 
Pottery Making & "Tile Work’ (Methods of 
= . d Use, Making Platters, Bowls, veo 

asks, Beads, Figurines, etc.); Leathercraft (Making 
Billtolas, Portfolios, Ca Cases, ete., Tooling, Design- 
ing, Stitching, ete.); Plastics (Materials and Equip- 
ment, How to Ma ¢ Book-Ends, Ornaments, Lamp Bases, 
ete): Additional ‘material on things to make in the 
fields of Etching; Metal Work; Chip Carving; Soap 
Sculpture; -Pewtercraft; Bookbinding. 

Following a hobby is one of the most satisfying of 
all pursuits—make this your guidebook along the road! 

7 Pages. Hundreds of photos and drawings. Biblio- 
graphy. Index. 


PRICE ... $3.25 


OVER 2000 Drawings and 
Illustrations of DESIGNS, 
ORNAMENTS and FORMS 


Almost every conceivable kind of adornment and artistic decora- 
tion is listed and ILLUSTRATED in this unusually i I -— 
encyclopedic reference and idea book. This BRAND NEW W 
with 121 Full Pages of illustrations shows the entire same nae 
ornament in all its different styles and manifestations from the 
dawn of civilization to the present. Design and form in every phase 
of art, craft, or trade is included and classified. The multitudinous 
examples are arranged and classified according to origin and use. 

There are Ornaments, Designs, Devices, Forms, Shapes, Symbols; 
wreaths, silhouettes, borders, monograms, alphabets, frames, columns, 
crests, patterns, fringes, flowers, leaves, tassels bows, geom 
forms, animals, religious symbols, fraternal signs, rules, penetic 
symbols, etc., ete. Most of the designs shown are FULL 
Complete, and easy to trace, copy or rep Printed in black 
and white, they can be enlarged or reduced to fit every size or need. 
They will prove to be a gold mine of ideas, inspiration and sugges- 
tion for developing appropriate, original and unusual designs for 
CREATING and DECORATING your ART or CRAFT or COM- 
MERCIAL PRODUCTS. 

The book is a most valuable reference source for artists, crafts- 
men, designers, decorators, printers, painters, sculptors, wood. carvers, 
hobbyists, ceramists, jewelers, textile workers, scenic designers, 
display creators, engravers, metal, plastic, leather_ workers, em- 
broidery, rug craftsmen, etc., etc. if you work with des: A any 
kind, = need this ‘‘2000 DESIGNS, ORNAMENT and 

FORM * by M. Estrin. 
evs x 11 inches ——- 128 Pages —- Spiral Bound 


Price . . . $2.00 


CAREERS FOR 


for professional careers — 








Increase your SKILL, KNOW-HOW and ENJOYMENT 


MODERN WOMEN 


A book-full of ideas and ways for every 
woman to make money. Hundreds of sug- 
gestions for spare time planse—for jobs— 


a for businesses of your $1.00 





SLIP COVERS 


by Herbert Bast 


style and type of chair, sofa 
or furniture piece. Fully il- 
lustrated 








EASY-TO-MAKE 


Step-by-step directions for cutting, fitting, 
seaming and finishing good looking, well- 
fitting, long wearing covers to fit any 


$2.00 








“A Guide to the Designing of Clothes with that 
Professional Look’’ 


HOW to MAKE and DESIGN 


Here’s A Kit with Full Supplies to 
DESIGN and MAKE YOUR OWN 
COSTUME JEWELRY 





AMAZING NEW IDEA! We send you a beautifut, 
profuse assortment of Sequins, Shells, Level Ear-wires, 

-backs, Rhinestones, Plastics, “Charm Cameos, 
Jewelry Parts, Links, Jewelry Cement, etc. = with 
it a step- by-step instruction sheet, illustrated all the 
way so that you can easily see and know what to do— 
which makes it simple and enjoyable to fashion stun- 
ning and dazzling jewelry. Enough jewelry findings and 
materials to make set of Cameo Brooch w 
Plastic Bracelet-—set of Sunburst Brooch and Ear- 
rings —— Shell Brooch, with Matching Ring and 
Earrings, etc., etc.—at least 15 exquisite jewelry items 
and sets, anyone of which will be worth the cost of the 
entire kit to you. Fill your jewelry box, adorn your 
wardrobe, win the admiration of your friends, and make 
spare time money, with the magnificent pieces you will 
make from this set. 


ALL THIS WILL COST YOU ONLY $3.98 


dres: 
beautiful 














the present! Outline of Con- 
tents:——Making the Dolls— 


1620 —— Jonathan, 

1776 — Dolly, 1776 — 

— 

1820 — Amy, 1850 — 
1862 


step in the making of these 
_— including all details 
bout the unique and —_ 
ful costumes. After you 
completed these eleven dolls 
you — a... a fashion show of American A 


the Dolis— Pri 


1800 — Ann, 


more than 300 years! Cramm 
‘naeiee. 


PRICE . . . $2.50 





AMERICAN COSTUME DOLLS 
How to Make and Dress Them 


full of 


























LOTHES A DOLL SHOP OF YOUR OWN § ss sossy soox marr, ept. p-10 
SMART Cc - ‘ bf oy — ao neha .] 120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 
ere’s a ‘‘career’’ w make 8 and 
uae . a ry re ee oe — ~ a for ae a = — oe wondering - Please send me the book or books I have checked 
fun or profit, this book gives you all the necessary how- pod hgh pal both r talents and help the family ‘ below. If not satisfied I can return for full refund. 
to Instructions, the -— ge By Rn RM How an attractive shop is made of a room in one’s @ 
ae Agee! a ld eae such as Nettle Rosen- own home, or a more professional shop can be easily ( ) Leathereratt $2.75 
tein “cl Lo Pett on Maxwell, Claire MeCardell decorated and equipped; what dolls to make and a ( ) Book of Indoor Hobbi 3.28 
=| B nap + ong be te “chic”? instead of “just to make them, a hundred charming ideas for window - OB ..-ercceercrvereeecere S 
pom AL. yee an - a aa sie shows you how to =e ane. eal mureemes. nn Bg Sh attract cus- ( ) How to Make & Design Smart Clothes... 2.00 
mers e a community shop’ may grow to 
—_ Saar es - = ee reemage Ci include work of group of women who have special @ ( ) 2000 Designs, Ornaments and Forms... 2.00 
good points; and play down rtcom gifts at doll furniture, doil repairing or doll dress- gj ‘ ) Make Your Own Costume Jewelry Kit.. 3.98 
list of contents are:—-How to Drape and Use the Dress making a ( ) American Costume Dolls 2.30 
Technique of sewing and fieting---Use of Color—Rules Best of all, it ts based on Mrs, Ackley’s own_prac- B ¢ ) A Doll of Your Own.................. 2.50 
of De ee Cas re eae Silhouette | tical experience, dating back to the days when she opened Shop — picedeed 
De Pp: = child 44 Half Sizes, Mothers- ber fiat Sell shop in the front room of her cottage in @ ( ) Careers for Modern Women................ 1.00 
teen signs for Gettin, “io and sold out her stock so quickly that HM ¢ ») Easy to Make Slip Covers 2.00 
oat ee ee in ONLY in the middle of the season she ad to close the shop to gj ° ? Easy te Make Silp Covers......... ninemse SR 
e Fashion Field — Foundations for work on advance orders. 
Smart Clothes, and many more important $1 00 7 a 
helps in designing. With 100 sketches...... . Price . . . $2.50 " ©) eae in full ‘ 
g Send books postpaid. 
ae | Fill out the convenient coupon, check the titles of the books you want and #@ ( ) Send C.O.D. for $ plus 
OW TO ORDER: mae the order. If you send payment with order we pay all delivery charges— & ie 
C.O.D., plus few cents postage. a postage, and C.O.D. fees. 
a 
MON EY E ACK AR ANTEE All books full library size, beautifully printed and a 
GU e . hard cover bound. If for any reason, not completely NAME 
’. satisfied return books and get money back at once. § 
i 
+ 
° & ADDRESS 
Hobb Book Mart Dept. PH 10 120 Greenwich St. 5 
y New York 6, N. Y. "aaa sth 





Collecting is my Hobby 


On the table in front of Mrs. Ray Weese are two outstanding examples of 


the group scenes she arranges with salt and pepper shakers of her own make. 
In the foreground is a school room and behind that a quartet of the nineties. 


Shaker 


M*: RAY WEESE OF Topeka, Kan- 
sas, has a collection of some 
2,500 pairs of salt and pepper shakers 
that would be quite remarkable enough 
both in quantity and quality if all she 
had done was collect them, since none 
of them are of the cheap souvenir varie- 
ty, and- nearly all are the work of 
recognized ceramic artists. But what 
is really amazing is the fact that she 
took up ceramic work herself about 
six years ago and has since designed 
and made almost 300 pairs herself tc 


add to her collection, while selling hun- 


dreds to other collectors. 
Most of those of her own making are 


charming, imaginative little figurines 
about three inches high that you would 
hardly suspect of being such utilitarian 
objects as salt and pepper shakers. They 
crowd the shelves that solidly line the 
dining room walls and overflow onto 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Of a Kansas woman’s 5,000 
salt and pepper shakers 
more than 300 pairs are 
products of her home kiln. 


Catherine Hathaway 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WOLFE COMMERCIAL 
PHOTO SERVICE 


the bookshelves, the piano and the 
what-nots. She likes to decorate with 
amusing little groups of them which 
she changes to suit the season or the 
occasion or her fancy, as some women 
decorate with flowers. 
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This is Mrs. Ray Weese’s salt and pepper shaker three ring circus, complete with wild west show. 


For instance, there is the barbershop 
quartet. Four real sports of the type 
that made the nineties gay, in authentic 
moustaches and hairdoes of the period, 
are grouped around a piano that 
really plays. It has a tiny Swiss music 
box for its works, The little blonde ac- 


preacher and his pulpit another. There 
are three pairs of bridesmaids, pink, 
yellow, and blue, carrying large bou- 
quets (large for a three-inch brides- 
maid at least), a pair of little 
flower girls, and a pair of ushers. 
Grouped together in proper wedding 


Specialist 


companist has bows in her very grand 
pompadour and very obviously wears 
a bustle. 

There is a large and fashionable wed- 
ding party. The bride and groom form 
one pair of salt and peppers. The 


formation on a mirror they make a de- 
lightful decoration for a shower or 
bridal dinner. 


RS, WEESE’S SON went to Clay 
Street school and the name gave 


her an idea. Why not make a clay 
school? So she did. A dozen little clay 
boys and girls sit at their little clay 
desks in her little clay school. Four 
children are reciting to the little clay 
teacher and at the back of the room 
there is a little dunce standing in one 
corner. It is difficult to remember that 
they are merely salt shakers. 


Her ideas often run away with her. 
For instance, she ‘started out with a 
Santa Claus, a very pudgy little Santa 
with bright beady eyes and his head 
cocked to one’ side. She thought it 
would be nice to have some little chil- 
dren to be looking up wonderingly at 
Santa. So she made them. And of course 
Santa needed a sleigh and reindeer and 
a pack of toys and a fireplace with 
stockings hanging on it, and that called 
for an easy chair to sit by the fireplace 
and of course there had to be a Christ- 
mas tree. The Christmas tree needed 
some gifts under it so she made some 








12 


packages tied with ribbon and some 
tiny toys, a monkey and an elephant 


and a ball and a dog and then, of course, - 


there just had to be some small children 
in pajamas to see the toys, and so it 
went. 


Pe apse: GROUP THAT keeps grow- 

ing is the circus. She started out 
with a pair of clowns. They developed 
into a clown band with a little Swiss 
music box in the bass drum. Then came 
the ringmaster and his performing ele- 
phants, a clown and the performing 
seal, the lion tamer and his lions, a 
hippo and a rhinoceros. Then a wild 
west show was added. The Indians are 
doing a war dance around a campfire 
while their squaws watch, seated on the 
ground beside the teepee. There are 
four cowboys and their ponies. One 
bow-legged little cowboy is rolling a 
cigarette. 

To make the circus group more real- 
istic she arranges her performers on 
three round mirrors sprinkled with saw- 
dust to represent the three rings. 
Around the rings she places clowns and 
little groups of small children to watch 
the performances. . 

There is no telling to what extent the 
circus will expand, as she has started 
on the sideshows now. She has in pro- 
duction a fat lady and a thin man, a 
midget and a snake charmer. The 
strong man is next on the list. The idea 
has infinite opportunities for expan- 
sion. 


HERE IS ALMOST no occasion for 

which you could not find a table 
decoration and for several occasions 
you could find a variety to choose from. 
For Christmas, besides the Santas, tree, 
and other figures which have already 
been mentioned, you could use a group 
of six carolers, the girls carrying muffs 
and the boys carrying lanterns, or a 
group of singing angels, or a group 
of choir boy angels carrying candles, 
or baby arigels carrying stars, or a pair 
of freckled angel heads in a wreath of 
ceramic holly leaves. 

‘For Easter you would probably be 
hard put to decide. There are eggs 
wearing Easter bonnets (he a top hat 
and she a rose-bedecked toque), bun- 
nies wearing Easter bonnets, or just 
Easter bonnets. There are ceramic eggs 
decorated in various ways and any num- 
ber and variety of little chickens and 
ducks and rabbits. 

For Halloween there are masque- 
raders, black cats, little pumpkin faces, 
a goblin with a pumpkin head, a witch, 
of course, and a floating ghost with 





his sheet tail floating out behind him. 
The pepper shaker that goes with the 
little ghost is literally the final touch— 
a little tombstone inscribed “Rest in 
Peace.” 


OR THANKSGIVING THERE is a lit- 
tle Pilgrim boy paired with a little 
Indian girl, The Pilgrim mother is 
lugging home a huge pumpkin for the 
feast while her mate, a happily success- 
ful hunter, carries a blunderbuss in one 
hand and a dead wild turkey over the 
other shoulder. Some turkeys and 
shocks of corn add interest. 

Almost every nationality is repre- 
sented, usually with some sort of local 
color from native surroundings. The 
Indians have a totem pole, and wig- 
wams, the Eskimo has his igloo, the 
Mexican has his burro, and the Hotten- 
tot has a palm tree to stand under. 

Almost every sport is represented, 
too. There are a pair of overstuffed 
football players. There is a very smug 
fisherman lugging home a whale of a 
fish. There is a bowler just rolling one 
down the alley. The ball which has 
just left his hand is, of course, the 
pepper shaker. The baseball pair is 
composed of a catcher and batter. 

The pairings are frequently quite 
humorous. There is the baby buggy 
which is the salt shaker while the de- 
tachable hood is the pepper shaker. 
The turbaned magician is paired with 
a rabbit who sits in a silk hat. There 
is a hungry mouse paired with a very 
realistic hunk of Swiss cheese with a 
red rind and Swiss cheese holes. A 
Negro mammy is scolding her pickan- 
inny and a pair of gossips holds forth 
over the back fence (a section of the 
fence is attached to one). There is 
Rosie the Riveter, in blue jeans and 
headkerchief, and her pepper shaker 
which is her lunch box on which she 
has painted her name. There is Paul 
Bunyan and his blue ox, “Babe,” and 
there is one amusing pair, a sweet- 
heart bouquet and a top hat with a 
pair of white kid gloves laid across it 
that Mrs. Weese calls “A Courtin’.” 


M*® WEESE HAS BEEN collecting 
salt and pepper shakers as long 
as she can remember but she has only 
been making them for about six years. 
After collecting several thousand it 
became rather difficult to find any new 
varieties. Then the WPA opened an 
art center in Topeka, as part of its 
work making activities, and hired in- 
structors in various crafts. Mrs. Weese 
promptly enrolled in the ceramic class 
and labored patiently and diligently on 
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the ash trays and cigarette boxes that 
beginners must start on. But as soon as 
she had mastered the fundamentals of 
the craft she got down to work in 
earnest on the project she had in mind 
all the time—salt and pepper shakers, 
of course. 

The only trouble was that her mind 
and her fingers were a little too busy. 


She began to turn out so much work | 


that it was costing a considerable 
amount for firing. Her husband re- 


garded the rapidly mounting bills for | 


firing with consternation. The charge 
for firing is made by the square inch 


and her figurines were tiny but she 


was making so many that it was amaz- 
ing how many square inches she pro- 
duced. Her husband decided that the 
only way to stave off bankruptcy was 
to buy her a kiln so she could do her 
own firing. 
They bought a kerosene kiln and 
parked it in their back yard. She went 
happily to work to carry out all the 
ideas she had in mind. The kiln was 
temperamental and unpredictable. The 
wind, the weather, the moisture content 
of the air and the temperature all af- 
fected it in various ways. It had to be 
watched carefully for the moment when 
the pyrometric cones (small cones of 
clay placed in a peephole in the kiln) 
begin to bend over indicating that the 
firing is complete. But she kept it so 
busy that in two years it was completely 


‘burned out. 


By this time she was expert enough 
to feel justified in investing in an elec- 
tric kiln so they bought the kiln she 
is now using which, so far, has defied 
her efforts to wear it out. It is steady 
and dependable and she says she can 
almost time it by the clock. Propped 
up on firebrick it occupies an old li- 
brary table in one corner of her sun- 
room, for modern electric kilns give 
off no more heat than an electric 
kitchen range. 


M*: WEESE TURNS out an amazing 
amount of work in her small 
working space which comprises just a 
corner of her basement and a cornet 
of her sunroom which is otherwise oc- 
cupied by four tanks of tropical fish 
and two cages of lovebirds and a can- 
ary cage. In the basement she does her 
molding and casting which is very 
messy work. The glazing and firing 
she does in the sunroom where she has 
a work table with jars of glaze neatly 
arranged in racks. 

Mrs. Weese models every little fig- 
urine free hand. Sometimes she has a 
picture to go by. She has a scrap book 
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shaker. Later the figure will be fired in the kiln at the left. 


in which she keeps pictures and ideas 
as she comes across them. Quite a few 
of her inspirations come from chil- 
dren’s books, such as Artie, the lovable 
little dragon she found in “Artie and 
the Princess” by Marjorie Torrey. Some- 
times she models purely from memory 
and imagination. Her modeling tools 
are simple, her fingers, an orange wood 
manicuring stick, a nut pick, a tooth 
pick and a paring knife. 

Her husband and teen age son like 
to fish and Mrs. Weese does not, but 
neither does she like to stay at home 
alone. While they wait for the fish to 
bite she models in clay and everyone 
is happy. Often although they come 
home with no fish she comes home 
with a new figurine. 


HE USES KANSAS CLAY because that 

is the kind her instructor used and 
ceramic workers never like to change 
their clay. He got his clay from a farm 


in Cloud County and so she still orders 
it from the farmer. Every clay has it’s 
own peculiar properties and working 
characteristics. Some aré “greasy” and 
fine grained and make good modeling 
clay but. warp badly in drying. Some 
are coarse and unsuitable for fine work. 
Some fire to a brick red and some lack 
plasticity and are hard to work with. 
Every clay worker becomes attached to 
some particular variety of clay that 
suits his particular needs just as a cake 
baker becomes attached to some patti- 
cular brand of shortening. Mrs. Weese’s 
favorite clay fires to a light buff and 
she sometimes mixes a little red clay in 
to give a flesh tone if she intends to 
leave faces and hands unglazed. 

After she has modeled the object 
she must make a plaster mold so she 
can reproduce it. Even if she only 
wanted one piece of a kind she would 
do this or hollow the model out until 
the walls were fairly thin because solid 








Mrs. Ray Weese applies glaze to one of the diminutive ceramic figures which serve as a decorative salt or pepper 


- 


pieces do not fire very successfully. 

For some costume jewelry, buttons, 
hatpins and simple small objects with 
no undercuts she makes a one piece 
press mold by placing the object on 
waxed paper, building up a wall of 
clay around the object and pouring 
plaster of Paris over it. When the 
plaster has hardened, she digs out the 
clay and allows the mold to dry. When 
she wants a reproduction of her or- 
iginal, she presses a wad of clay into 
the mold with her thumb, smooths it 
off even with the mold with a knife 
and brings it up out of the mold by 
sticking a wad of clay to the molded 
clay and pulling it up gently around 
the edges. 


IGURINES CALL FOR a mold of two 

. or even more pieces although most 
of them can be made in a two piece 
mold. To make a two piece mold the 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Creating Beauty 


ee YOU EVER THINK what would 

have happened to the West if 
the sagebrush hadn’t been here to hold 
the soil? Look at the dust storms in 
the ‘Midwest and South, .yet out here 
we had a natural born conservationist 
keeping all that fertile land until the 
settlers arrived, bringing their plans 
for irrigation.” The speaker was Frank 
Avery, long-time resident of Jerome, 
Idaho, known to everyone by the af- 
fectionate title of “Pop.” 

As he talked he worked at a lathe, 
turning a powder box constructed of 
eight intricately. matched wood seg- 
ments, one of the many items he makes 
from _the lowly sagebrush. Pop de- 
scribes this lucrative and novel wood- 
working as “a time-killing hobby, just 
something to fill in the hours.” Seri- 
ously, though, he will tell you that-his 
aim in working with it is to call at- 
tention to the manner in which sage- 
brush figured in the development of 
the West. If his guest log and scrap- 
book are criterions, then he has proved 
himself a successful promoter. 

Visitors from practically every state 
in the Union and a number of foreign 
countries have made their way to the 
spacious and homey living room of the 
Averys. One day found callers from 
Hawaii and Alaska there at the same 
time. Most of them have come be- 
cause of a word-of-mouth report on 
the unusual creations made by this ar- 
tisan in wood. Many return again and 
again, drawn not only by the beauty 


from 
- Lowly Sagebrush 


Frances P. Reid 


of the finished sagebrush, but for the 
stimulating contact with real people— 
people whose lives have been rich with 
fulfillment, whose senses were sharp- 
ened by hardship and tempered by the 
rare wisdom and courage of pioneers. 


P’s INTEREST IN sagebrush is 
linked with his own early experi- 


ences in Idaho. As a young man in 
those venturesome years. toward the 
turn of the century, he decided to‘ go 
West—but by degrees—not all in one 
journey. In 1889, traveling from Ne- 
braska to Orin Junction, Wyoming, 
seemed a long enough jump. Then an 
Idaho sheriff, hot on the trail of a 
band of horse thieves, drifted into town 


Ps 


At his power lathe Frank Avery turns a bowl made of eight pieces of 


wood, carefully matched as to grain and design. At the age of 70 Avery bought 


a complete set of woodworking equipment and took up the hobby he had 


fancied for thirty-five years. 
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Pioneers grubbed out 
the knotty sagebrush but an 
Idaho man has found it 

a unique and ideal 
woodworking material. 


and talked so glowingly of the country 
around Blackfoot, Idaho, that Pop's 
blood tingled with the urge to be off. 
April, 1904, found the entire Avery 
family on the train, bound for this 
promised land. 


Opportunities were scarce in the. 


Blackfoot area, and the Averys moved 
on to Heyburn, where the chance to 
homestead on the Minidoka project 
indicated better living. Almost imme- 
diately came an offer of employment 
with the Union Pacific railroad as 
station agent. 

On July 5, 1905, Avery opened the 
new depot at Heyburn, and from then 
on “Ma and the boys” had to “prove 
up” on the homestead. In summer they 
lived in the tar paper covered shack 
which Pop found time to build on his 
claim three miles from Heyburn, and 
during severe winters the family moved 
into the station. 


S_ WAS EVERYWHERE, but 
the early settlers gave no thought 
to the merit lying in those endless 
clumps of gnarled and twisted brush. 
Farmers spent countless hours grub- 
bing it out, their one aim being to clear 
it and the rocks from the land as 
tapidly as possible. Indeed, few Wes- 
terners today would associate beauty 
with the knotty, silvery-green shrub 
that dots the desert areas nor yet under 
cultivation. If the pioneers admitted 
the sage had any pleasant connections, 
it was more than likely because of the 
penetrati clean aroma that rises 
from it a rain, or the pungent 























Seated near shelves that bear examples of his work, Frank Avery holds in 
his right hand a length of the rough sagebrush from which he turns out 
articles like the lamp in his other hand. He sells such lamps for $10. 


whiffs given off by burning sage. It 
was almost an accident that’ Pop him- 
self became’ conscious of the implica- 
tions of beauty in that everlasting 
growth that surrounded him on his 
homestead. 


Great stacks ot it stood outside each 
cabin, providing the cheapest and most 
accessible firewood. Its use as a fuel 
led right to Pop’s hobby. “Ordinarily, 
when chopping the sage,” he recalls, 
“I'd hit it across, but one day the axe 
struck a glancing blow and split the 
piece. I saw the beautiful grain, much 
like Circassian walnut, under the rough 
exterior and wanted to see what I 
could do with it, but a station agent 


hasn’t time for a hobby and it was . 


thirty-five years before I had a chance.” 
He whet his own desire by trying 
out one item, an old-fashioned match- 


box like those that hung on the kitchen _ 


wall in grandma’s day, and sent it to 


relatives in Nebraska, inscribed thus, 
“Idaho sage our daily grub.” 

In the busy years that intervened, 
he started the first depot at Eden in 
May, 1911, and then in November of 
the same year, he opened the station 
at Jerome. Here he remained until his 
retirement in 1937. 


T 70, AN AGE WHEN many men 
are literally or at least figura- 
tively leaning on a crutch, Po plunged 
into the long-postponed hobby. With- 
out any previous training in such work,, . 
he optimistically sent an order for a 
power-saw, sander, and lathe to a large 
mailorder house. The outlay for those 
first tools was nominal, indeed. .An 
eight-inch. saw cost. around $15 and 
the lathe, $10. That initial machinery 
has long since been replacéd, and ‘at 
present prices his workshop equipment 
(Continued on Page 58) 








Angora 


Angora wool intended for hand knit 
sweaters is plucked from the rabbit, 
not sheared, as is done for wool which 
is to be worked on a machine. 


OME YEARS AGO, Mrs. Bonnie 

Brown of Mastic, New York, ob- 
tained some rabbits to raise as pets 
for her children. Rabbits and ideas 
both multiplying, she now finds her- 
self mistress of a full scale rabbit 
farm with close to 500 hares, includ- 
ing about a hundred beautiful white 
angoras. 

A member of the American Rabbit 
and Cavy Breeders Association, Mrs. 
Brown taises her rabbits by the most 
modern methods. She asserts that car- 
ing for her charges isn’t really work, 


The entire operation of clipping an 
angora rabbit is performed with hand 
operated shears. Care is taken to 
leave the rabbit with enough hair to 
provide a warm coat, and to serve 
as a good basis for the beginning of 
the next crop of wool. 


Rabbits -- 


but that could be called a matter of 
opinion. Her rabbits are fed once a day 
—commercially prepared rabbit food, 
hay, and carrots being their usual diet 


Pets That Pay 
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—and the does are bred -four times a 
year. Since an average litter contains 
six babies there are always plenty of 
little bunnies to care for. Of course 
the does nurse their children, but Mrs. 
Brown claims that she has seldom 
seen the process. Does stand up when 
they nurse, and the entire procedure is 
accomplished with rabbit-like speed. 
Eight weeks after the young are born, 
the mothers are ready for another 
litter. 


Ordinary rabbits are sold to scienti- 
fic laboratories for experimental pur- 
poses, but the angoras are kept for 
their wool. Shorn four or five times a 
year, an adult rabbit yields about a 
pound of fur, enough for two average 
weight pure angora sweaters. The wool 
is also used in blankets and parachutes, 
being seven times warmer than sheep's 
wool, and infinitely stronger. Because 
of its beauty and utility, angora wool 
is a much prized commodity and 
brings high prices. 
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Mary Lou Brown is one little girl who is never One of Mrs. Brown’s rabbits+is about to get 
without a pet rabbit. But no matter how many its dinner. The bunnies are fed once a day. Thei 
times she has done it, she still takes delight in menu consists of prepared rabbit food with 
hand feeding a new arrival. occasional additions of greens. 


Each one of Mrs. Brown’s angora rabbits has its own individual cage, 
kept scrupulously clean at all times. The cages have wire bottoms. 
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the wool gathered from her pets, Mary Lou Brown knits an angora sweater for inonenli. 


Here’s the black sheep of the Browns’ rabbit family, flanked by two normal specimens. The 
rabbit in the center is the result of Mrs. Brown’s attempt to breed a gray angora by crossing the 
flat-haired gray rabbit with the silken-haired angora. 
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Apply a pair of shears, a stiff comb and a wire brush to one healthy angora rabbit and the result is a sizeable 
pile of luxuriant angora wool. . , 


‘ 


Right — This rab- 
bit, held aloft by 
Mrs. Brown, has just 
given up most of his 
coat, so that some- 
one may have an 
angora sweater. 


Left — Seated at 
an old fashioned 
spinning wheel,. Mrs. 
Brown spins angora 
wool into yarn. Two 
and three strand yarn 
are the most com- 
mon thicknesses. 








RS. MARION PYE, of Portland, 

Oregon, uses fabric instead of 
crayons or ink to caricature familiar 
animals. 

The seed for Mrs. Pye’s hobby was 
planted by a dog cartoon which ap- 
peared regularly in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Mrs. Pye enjoyed watching the antics 
of the cartoon pooch, who was called 
Bonzo. What amused her most were 
the funny expressions on his face. One 
day, while she was chuckling over a 
particularly comic pose Bonzo had 
assumed, it occurred to her that she 
might be able to reproduce the ifkpot 
dog with scraps of cloth and cotton 
batting. Her cloth dog didn’t look ex- 
actly like Bonzo. But, in Mrs. Pye’s 
words, “He had a personality all his 


Rebecca Tarshis 


own. And he won the hearts of all 
who saw him.” 


A number of circumstances com- 
bined to nourish the seed Bonzo plant- 
ed ten years ago. The Pyes were then 
living in De Smet, Idaho. Mr. Pye 
was an engineer at the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Province Convent, on the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian reservation. Mrs. Pye 
had little opportunity to do more than 
her light housework. This left many 
unoccupied hours. Consequently, her 
chief reason for making the first little 
cloth dog was to while away leisure 
time. 


HORTLY BEFORE CHRISTMAS, that 
first year, an appeal from the con- 
vent sisters brought Mrs. Pye a step 
nearer to the development of her 
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CLOTH 





hobby. All the Indian children, as well 
as the Catholic children in the com- 
munity, went to school in the convent. 
It was the sisters’ yearly custom to have 
a Christmas party and a large tree for 
their charges. Some parents and rela- 
tives sent presents to be put under the 
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Stuffed animals that make 
you laugh are also bringing 
smiles of satisfaction to the 
face of their increasingly 

successful creator. 














Here is Mrs. Marion Pye surrounded by some of the droll stuffed animals which bring her prices ranging from 


$1.50 to $7.50 with an occasional special order selling for as much as $13.50. 


tree. Many did not. But the sisters, 
wanting all the children to have a gift, 
were looking for something to give to 


' those who would not be getting pres- 


ents from home, particularly the or- 
phans in their care, some of whom were 
only four years old. Having seen and 
liked Bonzo’s fabric counterpart, the 
sisters offered Mrs. Pye materials if she 
would consent to make a number of 
dogs for the youngsters. 

Mrs. Pye readily agreed to contrib- 
ute her time to this worthy cause. She 
not only made reproductions of her 
original dog, but designed several 
others, When she got through, she had 
a gay assortment of dogs in different 
sizes, shapes, and colors. For good 
measure, she also made a number of 
cardboard doll houses. These had roofs 
of red or green. And all the chimneys, 
which were red, had bricks marked off 
in white ink. 


OON AFTER THIS Christmas the 

Pyes left De Smet. In 1940 they 
went to Portland to live. Three years 
later Mrs. Pye took a job.in a bag fac- 
tory. Here, too, Christmas was the oc- 
casion for a party and a tree. The em- 
ployees drew names and exchanged 25 
cent presents. 


Twenty-five cents, during the war 
years, didn’t buy much of a present, 
according to Mrs. Pye’s standards. “I 
drew the name of a girl I didn’t know 
very well,” she rélated. “But this girl, 
who was about 22 or 23 years old, was 
always smiling. So I decided to spend 
the 25 cents for materials I lacked and 
make her a little dog.” 

As Mrs. Pye had hoped, the young 
girl liked the dog. What was more, the 
other holiday merrymakers did too. 
After Christmas some of. the women 
in the factory offered to buy dogs if 
Mrs. Pye would make them. Sewing at 
night, after she came home from the 
factory, sometimes working until mid- 
night and later, Mrs. Pye sold all the 
dogs she made. And she could have sold 
more. But wartime shortages had made 
cloth difficult to get. Therefore, when 
Mrs. Pye ran out of scraps she had to 
stop making her dogs. 


B* CHRISTMAS OF 1944, Mrs. Pye 
managed to get some more ma- 
terials, and this time she made a dog 
for each member of the office staff. 
Although she was asked to make more 
dogs for sale, Mrs. Pye did not do so 
because supplies were still too difficult 
to get. Two years later she was forced 


to consider the business possibilities 
in her hobby. 

In June, 1946, Mrs. Pye’s feet be- 
gan to swell and give her considerable 
trouble. Physicians advised her to find 
work which would not require much 
standing, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of rest. Since the war was then 
over and she was not needed so urgent- 
ly in the bag factory, Mrs. Pye rested 
at home that summer. But when she 
sought work again in the fall, she was 
unable to secure it. Everywhere she . 
went she was told she was too old. They 
weren't training women of her age, she 
heard again and again. They wanted 
young people. 

Encouraged by friends and pleased 
customers, Mrs. Pye decided to see if 
she couldn’t turn her hobby into a 
profitable business. The first thing she 
did was to register both her trade mark 
(the head of her first dog) and her 
slogan (“Cartoons in Cloth, ‘Products 
of a Wacky Mind’”). These appear 
on her business stationery and on the 
white rayon tape which is sewed to 
each animal. The next thing she did 
was to obtain a copyright for each 
animal. After this she bought adver- 
tising space in nationally circulated 
magazines. 








Seated at her sewing machine Mrs. Marion Pye sews the main seams of 
the pieces that eventually will form one of her “cartoons in cloth.” All the 
rest of the manufacturing process is done by hand. 


RS, PYE IS LOOKING for a suitable 
shop in Portland’s business dis- 
trict. But for the time being, she is 
using her home for a workshop. Her 
tools are simple. They consist of need- 
les; assorted threads; scissors; fabrics 
of different kinds; cotton batting; 
pliers to cut wires; a file to smooth 
rough edges; and an array of finishing 
materials, such as waterproof ink, 
crayons, ribbon, compression springs, 
and miscellaneous accessories. In addi- 
tion to these there is a foot treadle 
machine which Mrs. Pye says is older 
than she is. 

Her most expensive single item is 
the cotton she uses to stuff the ani- 
mals. The cost of the cloth for the 
animal bodies is relatively small, al- 
though Mrs. Pye has on occasions paid 
as high as $1.25 a yard for some fab- 
ric. Several animals can be cut from 
a single yard of cloth. Mrs. Pye uses 
rayon satin and cotton mixed with 
rayon. But the fabric she ordinarily 
selects is some kind of bright cotton 
print. Certain types of animals seem 
to require certain kinds of fabric and 
a special color, Mrs. Pye explains. For 
example, the predominate color for her 
Irish setter is usually green. The body 
is a plain or a plaid green cloth and 
the floppy ears are green felt. Mrs. 
Pye confides that one St. Patrick’s day 
she presented a green satin Irish setter 
to a Swedish friend, who enjoyed the 
joke immensely. 


XCEPT FOR THE OCCASIONAL 
flights of imagination which she 
allows herself, Mrs. Pye makes the 
animals in any color or size her cus- 
tomers specify. Special orders often 


call for the creation of new animals 
and unusual decorative touches. One. 
customer wanted her dog on skis. An- 
other wanted a dog on skates. Mrs. Pye 
whittled both the skis and the skates 
from bits of wood. 


The dog is still her most common 
“cartoon in cloth.” But he is now 
created in many different sizes and 
postures. There is, for instance, the 
howling dog, the long-legged dog, the 
frightened dog, the sleeping hound, and 
so on. Her menagerie, which continues 
to grow in number and variety, now 
boasts ducks, penguins, a horse, cows, 
grasshoppers, and two brownies—one 
16 inches high, the other 24 inches 
high. Mrs. Pye plans next to reproduce 
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the baby giraffe she saw on a Christ- 


mas card, 

So far the grasshopper is Mrs. Pye’s 
most intricate creation. He is 18 in- 
ches long. Each of his six legs is made 
of two separate parts, built around an 
inner supporting wire. The body is a 
light green cotton print. Buckram, with 
inked in veins, forms the wings. Com- 
pression springs serve for feelers. On 
his six ungainly feet the grasshopper 
has tiny wooden doll’s shoes which Mrs. 
Pye got in a ten cent store and whittled 
down to fit him. A unique feature of 
this comic creature is his eyes. The 
white portion is made from a specially 
selected lima bean split in half. The 
pupils are a kidney bean, also split in 
half and colored with red nail polish. 
On one occasion Mrs. Pye went through 
two pounds of lima beans. before she 
found one she considered just the right 
shape and size for the eyes of her grass- 
hopper. 

A realistic touch on her cloth cow is 
the turkey bell suspended from a rib- 
bon around its neck. The hind leg with 
which the Irish setter scratches himself 
has claws of double pointed tacks. Some 
setters have whiskers of fine wire, 
others have whiskers of heavy silk 
twist. An open mouth is the uncom- 
mon feature of a number of Mrs. Pye’s 
animals. 





rene BASEBALL MASCOT is in a class 
by himself. Mrs. Pye is an ardent 
baseball fan. And when Portland's 
team, the Beavers, opened its season 
this year, Mrs, Pye created a standing 
beaver. It was to be presented to the 
first Portland player to hit a home run 
in the local ball park. 


“Junior Beaver,” as a local paper 
dubbed him, was 18 inches tall and 
dressed in the conventional baseball 
uniform. He had the beaver’s head and 
tail, forelegs like human hands, and 
webbed hindlegs because every Ore- 
gonian is called a “Webfoot.” Over his 
right shoulder Junior carried a bat, and 
from his left hand dangled a rabbit's 
paw. : 
The rabbit's paw, Mrs. Pye smiling- 
ly insists, was responsible for the Port- 
land team’s good luck during the open- 
ing week, when the team won six out 
of seven games. However, no one 
made a home run, or a triple or even 
a two-base hit. That week there were 
only singles. Consequently, none of the 
players would have gotten Junior Bea- 
ver. But the chairman of the Portland 
Baseball Boosters Club (an organiza- 
tion composed of merchant fans who 
contribute prizes to the players at the 
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opening game) presented Junior to the 
team’s manager, Jim Turner. 


O MATTER WHAT KIND of crea- 
ture Mrs. Pye makes, there are, 
roughly, eight steps in its manufacture. 
First she makes a sketch of the ani- 
mal. This gives her a working model 
and some idea of the proportion of the 
various parts of the animal’s body. 
Next she makes a paper pattern. 
Head, body, tail, legs, feet, ears all re- 
quire separate pieces. When finished 


they look like the parts of a dress pat-. 


tern and even have the seam lines pen- 
cilled in. 

The third step consists of pinning 
the paper pattern to the fabric and cut- 
ting out the various pieces. After this 
is done, Mrs. Pye pencils in the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth, and the facial ex- 
pression lines. 

Sewing the main seams of each piece 
is the fourth step. This is done on the 
machine, and is the only machine work 
in the entire manufacturing process. 

The fifth step is that of turning each 
piece inside out and stuffing it with 
cotton batting. The stuffing must be 
done by hand, and is the most time- 
consuming step in the whole proce- 
dure. Some evenings Mr. Pye helps his 
wife with the stuffing while he listens 
to the radio. 


HAT MRs. PYE CALLS “assembl- 

ing the animal” is the sixth step. 
Each piece is pinned in its proper place 
and checked for accuracy of propor- 
tion. For example, the legs of standing 
animals must all be of equal length or 
the animal will not be well balanced 
and will topple over. 

As soon as she is satisfied that the 
pieces fit accurately, Mrs. Pye takes her 
seventh step. This- consists of sewing 
the parts together securely. Like the 
stuffing, this must be done by hand 


and takes considerable time. 


The eighth and final step is the 
“finishing.” This includes outlining the 
features and expression lines with 
waterproof ink or pastel crayons, at- 
taching whiskers and feelers, putting 
on clothing, and adding the final dec- 
Orative touches, such as bows, shoes, 
skates. Even at this stage, if the gen- 
eral effect does not seem just right, 
Mrs, Pye does her work over. 


T= SIZE AND THE intricacy of the 
pattern determine how long it 
will take to make an animal. It takes 
Mrs. Pye from two to twenty-four 
hours to make the models she has so 
far designed: Small dogs require’ about 








two hours to-complete. Grasshoppers 
and sleeping hounds take from seven 
to eight hours. Fourteen hours went 
into the making of the 16-inch 
brownie. His 24-inch brother took 


‘eighteen hours to finish. An animal 


with an open mouth is difficult to 
make and requires more time than the 
animal with a closed mouth. 


After she has once made a new 
animal, the others of that particular 
kind take a shorter time to make be- 
cause Mrs. Pye keeps all her patterns 
neatly pinned and labelled. Thus, with 
repeat orders, she actually starts with 
the third step of the manufacturing 
process. As soon as her business war- 
rants, Mrs. Pye hopes to buy an electric 
cutting machine. This would enable her 
to cut a large number of patterns at 
one time and possibly keep another 
person busy full time putting the ani- 
mals together. 

Mrs. Pye does not charge for the ma- 
terial she uses, but for the time it takes 
her to make an animal. Her rate is 75 
cents an hour. Necessary alterations 
are made on her own time. Small dogs, 
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which take only about two hours to 
finish, sell for $1.50. Grasshoppers are 
priced at $7.50. And the 16-inch and 
24-inch brownies, which take the 
longest to make, bring, respectively, 
$10.50 and $13.50, complete with 
clothes. 


LTHOUGH SHE SKETCHES her ani- 
mals before she makes them, Mrs. 
Pye never knows how they will look 
when they are finished. Little changes 
occur to her as the work progresses. 
Therefore, no two animals, even when 
made from the same pattern, are ex- 
actly alike. Of assistance in her busi- 
ness is Mrs. Pye’s past experience fin- 
ishing roll films. and tinting pictures. 
Mrs. Pye draws a little and once had 
dreams of becoming a cartoonist. At 
one time she went so far.as to sign up 
for a correspondence cartooning course. 
But she never completed the training. 
Mrs. Pye finds models for her cloth 
cartoons in the funny papers, in maga- 
zine and newspaper cartoons, on the 
humorous greeting cards her friends 
send her. Living animals, which she 
likes to watch, often suggest ideas. The 
sleeping dog cartoon she made was 
copied from the pose her own dog 
habitually assumed. To emphasize the 
comic effect she tries to achieve, Mrs. 
Pye deliberately exaggerates some fea- 
ture of the animal. This aim is respon- 
sible for her trade name and particular- 
ly for the phrase, “products of a wacky - 
mind. 


HE ANIMALS Mrs. PYE makes are 
not only skillfully put together but 
show imagination and originality. 
Their most delightful feature is their 
facial expressions. In spite of the fact 
that they are exaggerated, there is 
about them the captivating quality of 
the live animal, which finds its way 
straight to the heart of the observer. 
Her animals are not intended to be 
toys for toddlers, but novelties for the 
amusement of older children and 
grown-ups, Mrs. Pye emphasizes. They 
are suitable for party prizes and for 
the shelves of collectors. Their great- 
est appeal, perhaps, is to the teen age 
girl and the college co-ed. 

A few of Mrs. Pye’s animals have 
names. The cow, for instance, she calls 
Bessie. The grasshopper is Willyum. 
Elmer is the name of her howling dog. 
The sleeping hound bears the name of 
Lightning. Another duck is called 
Candy because he has a piece of the 
sweet in his mouth. Aside from these, 
Mrs. Pye prefers to have her customers 


make their own. name selections. 
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Morris Hostetter runs off a printing job on the press he bought five years. 


ago for $20. It has long since earned him far in excess of that sum. 


When he was 12 years old 

. a Kansas boy got a printing 
press and in five years has 
built himself an active base- 
ment business. 


EN 12-YEAR-OLD Morris Hos- 
tetter asked his father to buy 
him a printing press, the elder Hos- 
tetter had visions of purchasing a small 
hand press which would be set on a 
table. But Morris had different ideas. 
When the high school that he attended 
at Manhattan, Kansas, sold some of its 
old equipment, Morris and his father 
visited the school. They brought home 
a printing press so large that it had 
to be dismantled before it could be put 
into the basement. 

By printing in his spare time, Mor- 
ris has made his own spending money 
through the high school besides repay- 
ing his father $20 for the original cost 
of the press and $11 for type and other 
equipment. 

During the war, a Manhattan book- 
store gave Morris printing orders that 
its regular contractors couldn’ fill. 





Since then his business has come 
through the bookstore, friends, and or- 
ganizations at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


HRISTMAS IS THE busiest time of 
the year for Morris. One Christ- 
mas, he made $80 printing cards and 
stationery. The young printer receives 
a dollar for about half an hour’s work 
printing 100 calling-cards. He also can 
print the names on 100 Christmas 
cards in the same time. During slacker 
seasons, he earns from 75 cents to $1 
per hour while he works, but during 
the holiday season, his returns are 
raised to $1-$1.50 an hour, as he is 
able to employ mass production ‘in his 
work. 
In a corner of the Hostetter base- 
ment, Morris does all the work him- 
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self. Beside his press are two cabinets 
of type. One of the cabinets had places 
for lower case only, so he divided the 
compartments into half, making room 
for the upper-case also. With the aid 
of his father, he made what the printers 
call furniture—wood blocks to make 
the type fit tightly into the form. Ink 
is kept in.a case made out of an orange 
Crate. 

The table at which Morris works is 
tall enough for him to stand and set 


the type. Underneath it are drawers 


for the type. He made the table him- 
self by boring holes in the cement wall 
and setting the table on pegs stuck in 
the holes. Forms came with the press— 
they usually do, Morris says, as there 
is a certain size for each press. His 
stone consists of an old windshield. The 
whole “shop” occupies a space in the 
basement 6 feet by 9 feet. 
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Seated at his home made type case, Morris Hostetter sets up the type for an invitation. Individuals, organizations 
and a bookstore are among his customers. 


NK IS THE MOST expensive single 

item Morris has had to buy since 
purchasing the press, and he uses quite 
a lot of it. Customers are able to choose 
from ten different colors .and ten styles 
and sizes of type. Since gold ink is not 
available, Morris obtains the same ef- 
fect by sprinkling gold powder on the 
wet ink. 

Artificial engraving is done by 
sprinkling powder on the ink while 
it is wet and heating it. Morris at- 
tempted to fix up a drying machine, 
but it didn’t work. Now he uses his 
mother’s iron to heat the paper so it 
will take on the color of the ink which 
is used. 

Morris has several different sizes of 
type. Two kinds of Gothic and three 


of bold face in six point type are used © 


for men’s stationery and cards. The 
difference is the size of the face. Eight 
point stymie also is used for men’s 
printing. Ten-point italic is used for 
women’s cards and programs, but Mor- 
ris reports that it is not much in de- 
mand, More popular ten point is stymie 
bold for men’s cards and stationery and 
century or book type used for printing 


programs. He uses twelve-point Gothic 
bold for men’s printing and for busi- 
ness stationery. Fourteen point type is 
used for fancy stationery. 


Just before going to press Morris 
Hostetter locks up a form of type. He 
and his father made the wooden blocks 
that hold the type firmly —~ called 
furniture by printers, 


om ALL THE type is set by hand, 
patience is the greatest virtue a 
printer can have, Morris has decided. 
Sometimes it takes hours to set up a 
printing job; then each copy is run off 
separately. If his jobs are scattered over 
a period of time, he has to ink the 
rollers each time he uses them. In the 
summer he keeps them in a dry place, 
as the basement is too damp. 

To aid his customers in selecting 
the style they most desire for their 
printed work, Morris has prepared an 
8 by 11 booklet. One hundred and fif- 
teen styles for cards, stationery and nap- 
kins are displayed. He also prints pro- 
grams, birth announcements, invita- 
tions, tickets and many miscellaneous 
orders. Paper is usually furnished by 
the bookstore or person for whom Mor- 
ris does the printing. 

To gain experience, Morris obtained 
employment at local Manhattan print- 
ing shops during his summer vacations. 
He feels that this is the most valuable 
training and that anyone will avoid a 
lot of trouble with his own business if 
he can get this experience first. Any 

(Continued om Page ST) 
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Mrs. Evelyn Cleverly threads warp from spool rack (A) through thread 
‘guide (B). Thread is then secured on warp beam (C) tape and is b het 
over back roller (D), sometimes called a slab stock. ~ ot ate 







Mrs, EVELYN CLEVERLY SiOOD BE- 
SIDE AN AUTOMATIC LOOM IN THE 
BASEMENT OF HER FORT DODGE, 
IOWA, HOME, PLACING SPOOLS ‘OF 
WARP THREAD ON THE TWENTY-FOUR 
PEGS OF A SPOOL RACK. 

“I got my loom in September, 1942,” 
she fia “We left the farm that fall. 
I'd always raised chickens, and I saw 
that I had to do something to make 
the money that ey ae ‘had brought 
me in the country. I. had $125 of 
chicken money left, so 1 decided to do 
rug weaving. 

“I didn’t know where to get a loom,” 
she continued. “I thought the big stores 
in the city would carry them, but the 
clerks told me they had so few ‘calls 
they couldn’t stock them. One clerk 
gave me a Catalog, and I ordered ‘the 
highest priced loom advertised. ‘It took 
all the $125. 

“The loom came in parts, atid Ihad 
no idea how to put it together, but my 
husband, Wayne, and I worked on it 
for three weeks, and we finally Bot it 
in operation.” 

MRS. CLEVERLY PULLED THREADS 
FROM EACH OF THE TWENTY-FOUR 
SPOOLS THROUGH HOLES IN A SMALL 
METAL THREAD GUIDE AFFIXED -TO 
THE BACK TOP ROLLER OF THE LOOM. 

“One day I was in a department 
store in Des Moines trying to get some 
yarn for rugs,” she related. “The- clerk 
noticed my big order and asked what 
I. wanted it for. I told her, and she 
called the manager over. I had one of 
my rugs along. He-took one look. at 
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An Iowa woman who makes 
and sells about twenty-eight 
rugs a week tells how she 
does it. 


it and said he’d take all I could make. 
But first I had to get an OPA price. 


“That involved a lot of figuring. I 
had to make ten rugs, keeping careful 
count of all expenses involved and 
forward the data along with a sample 
tug to OPA. I got back an approval of 
the price I'd set, but the OPA kept the 
rug. 
“The store took rugs in lots of forty- 
eight and seventy-two, and I was really 
busy. Often I left the money for the 
rugs on the store’s books as credit and 
bought a lot of things for my home 
at a discount. Eventually shortages in 
yarns forced me to stop making those 
rugs, and I went back to weaving rag 
ru gs.” 

SHE CAREFULLY FASTENED TWEN- 
TY-FOUR THREADS TO A WIRE LOOP 
ON THE END OF TAPE ON THE WARP 
BEAM, A SECTIONED ROLLER IN THE 
LOWER BACK OF THE LOOM. SHE 
WOUND THE REMAINDER OF .THE 
SPOOLS AROUND THE BEAM BY.MEANS 
OF A CRANK ON THE SIDE. 

“It takes me a full day to thread this 
loom completely,” she explained. “The 
warp beam has fourteen sections and 
I thread them all before I start. Each 
section holds 113 yards of warp thread. 
There are thirty pounds of warp on 
the beam when I’m all done, sixty 
spools that weigh one-half pound each. 
Once I get a loom threaded, I can 


weave from two weeks to a month be- . 


fore I have to thread again. I use grey 
and wine warp thread now. In war 
time, it was black and white, because 


Mrs. Cleverly, having secured the thread to the warp beam and brought 
it over the back roller (D), threads it through the eyelet of a heddle of one 
of the four harnesses (E) of the loom. : 


that was all we could get. White gets 
dirty quickly. Some weavers use black 
and yellow. I’m using the Hollywood 


. pattern. You determine your pattern by 


the way you thread your warp beam. 
If you stay in one locality long, you 
have to change your pattern, for wom- 
en don’t like to have rugs like those 
of everybody else. 

“Each section takes the same num- 
ber of turns or you waste warp, for 
the remaining warp is too short for 
much use. This warp thread costs me 
59 cents a spool. A skein of the yarn 
I sometimes use instead of rags for: the 
weft. thread that is interwoven with 
the warp costs 55 cents and I use about 
six to a rug. When people bring their 
own rags, I charge them three cents an 
inch to weave the rug, and I furnish 
the warp thread. I try to keep a good 
set of books, because. I like to notice 
how many.repeat customers I - have. 


I'm doing my third job in less than 
four months for some people now.” 

A glance at Mrs. Cleverly’s order 
book shows that she has sent rugs. to 
Mexico and Quebec, to California and 
New York, Washington and North 
Carolina, Massachusetts and Texas, as 
well as many other states. She has rugs 
in three-fourths of Iowa’s ninety-nine 
counties. “I can make a rug in an hour 
once I get the loom: threaded, but I 
can’t keep up that pace all day,” she 
said. “I'm still a housewife with.a 
husband and two children to cook. for, 
and a house to keep. I do my weavi 
when I'm not house cleaning or i 
ing the garden or baking or canning.” 

SHE BROUGHT THE THREADS OF 
THE WARP BEAM UP AND: OVER .THE 
ROLLER DIRECTLY ABOVE IT, 
STRAIGHTENING OUT EACH THREAD 
CAREFULLY. 7 

“Threads have to be. in order all the 








Mrs, Cleverly ties loose warp thread. Warp has been brought through the 
heddles (E), the reed (F), and over the front top roller (G), and has been 
secured on the cloth beam (not visible) below the front top roller. 


way to make my pattern,” she said. 
“Tangled or crossed threads will break. 
Anything can happen. A weaver gets 
‘every kind of job imaginable, although 
I weave mostly rag rugs, but I've woven 
everything from a stairway carpet to 
an old lady’s corset. When I moved to 
Fort Dodge last winter, I realized I 
was leaving familiar territory and won- 
dered whether I'd have any business. 
A radio commentator mentioned my 
weaving on her program one day, and 
the next morning I had seventeen 
women in this basement at one time 
bringing me rags. I had to put this 
fluorescent light in because I couldn’t 
do all the work with the shadows 
bothering me. I got an adding machine 
betause I found that folks were likely 
to question a bill that was added by 
hand, no matter how carefully I fig- 
ured it. They never question an adding 
machine.” 

USING A LONG, FLAT HOOK, MRS. 
CLEVERLY DREW THE THREADS 
THROUGH THE EYES OF HEDDLES, 
TWISTED WIRES WITH LOOPS, AT- 
TACHED TO A FRAME OF THE HAR- 
NESS. SHE THEN TOOK THE WARP, 
AND AGAIN USING HER HOOK DREW 
IT THROUGH THE REED, A FRAME 
CONSISTING OF TWO HORIZONTAL 
BARS CONNECTED BY NUMEROUS PAR- 
ALLEL STRIPS OF STEEL. 

“A person has to be careful to fol- 
low color rotation in threading the 





heddles and the reed,” she explained. 
“This is a four-harness loom. That 
means there are four of these heddle 
frames. In weaving, two of them will 
go up and two down with each stroke, 
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depending on which cams I put down 
below in the machinery. There are dif- 
ferent cams for different patterns and 
they're connected with the gear. The 
cams turn with a star wheel. in the 
lower part of the loom. 


“This is a number 12 reed. That 
means there are twelve openings to 
the inch. This is the standard size for 
both two and four harness looms. If 
you want extra heavy warping, you 
double sley the reed. That means. you 
put two threads through each dent, 
but ordinarily you just put one. This 
reed isn’t just something else to put 
your thread through. The beater on 
it drives the rags against this warp to 


. make the rug.” 


SHE TOOK THE THREADS THAT 
WERE THROUGH THE REED AND 
STRETCHED THEM OVER THE UPPER 
FRONT ROLLER OF THE LOOM. SHE 
THEN SECURED THEM ON A LOWER 
FRONT ROLLER, THE CLOTH BEAM, 
TYING THEM THROUGH EYELETS ON 
AN APRON OF THE BEAM. NEXT SHE 
ADJUSTED THE TENSION ON THE 
WARP THREAD WITH A RATCHET 
WHEEL CRANK. THE WARP STRETCHED 
TIGHT LIKE STRINGS OF A PIANO, 


“When the warp feeds too fast, I 
have to tighten the tension,” Mrs. Clev- 
erly said. “If it doesn’t feed fast enough, 
I loosen it. Don’t expect to see the warp 





Mrs. Cleverly packs cylinders with weft yarn. When a rag rug is woven, 


packing of rags is done the 


same way. Yarn or rags are wound around home 


made swift (H), then are brought through guide and over two smaller wheels 
(only front one visible), before they are packed by motion of ball bat (N) 
through funnel and into cylinders (K), Mation of large wheel furnishes 


power for yarn movement, 
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Mrs. Cleverly pulls back handle of lay to which reed (F) is attached. The backward motion results in movement 


of cams (not visible) to which harnesses (E) are attached, and causes two harnesses to rise amd two to lower. On for- 
ward movement of lay, cylinder (P) is shot across shuttle race and through the triangular sted opened by harness 
movement. Another thread is packed in front of temple (R) which keeps rug proper width. 


move when I begin weaving. It lets 
off so slowly that it’s hard to tell it’s 
feeding. 

“As for the rags, I like to have 
people bring samples of them to me 
before they sew them. Then I can ad- 
vise them how they should be sewed.” 

She explained that the ends should 
be pati» over for three-quarters of an 
inch with the lapped place doubled 
over and stitched diagonally by ma- 
chine or hand. The ravelings should be 
stripped off and the rags wound into 
balls about five inches in diameter. 
Stockings may be cut round and round, 
but she dislikes getting sheets that have 
been torn back and forth, because the 
little space left untorn on the end of 
each strip to save sewing sticks up in 
a woven rug and causes trouble. Ma- 
terials should not be cut or torn on the 
bias, for bias rugs tear apart. 

Mrs, CLEVERLY WRAPPED A ROLL 


OF RAGS AROUND A _ FOUR-SPOKE 
WHEEL ON THE SIDE WALL. ONCE 
THE ROLL WAS WOUND, SHE SAT 
DOWN ON THE SEAT OF A MACHINE 
THAT RESEMBLED A SAW-HORSE, A 


FILLING MACHINE WITH A LARGE 
WHEEL AND TWO SMALL ONES. SHE 
RAN THE STRING OF RAGS THROUGH 
A GUIDE AND BETWEEN THE TWO 
SMALL WHEELS, USING A BALL BAT 
TO PUSH THE RAGS THROUGH A FUN- 
NEL INTO CYLINDERS SET IN A BOX. 

“This feeder wheel is my own in- 
vention,” she said. “It came off a sew- 
ing machine. It was the handiest way 
I knew to get the rags or yarn into 
the shuttle cylinders. I've got to be 
careful to keep the rags from tangling. 
If they do, the shuttle’s likely to fly 
out. Rags should always be washed to 
remove starch and dirt. That makes 
them soft and pliable. You can expect 
anything in rags. One time I found a 
dead mouse in a box, but fortunately 
the lady who brought it stayed around 
to see the rags unwrapped. I haven't 
found any moths yet, but I do get a lot 
of suspender buckles with overall strips. 
They really mess up a loom if I don’t 
catch them in time. I like to work with 
silk stockings. Sometimes I get nylons 
and they work nicely, but they don’t 
match up well with anything else. 


Blankets are good’ to work but ties 
aren't. 

“You can tell a lot about people by 
the kind of rags they bring you. Notice 
these patterns. All adult. Bet there 
aren’t any children in that family. You 
can guess pretty accurately how 
wealthy people are, too. Some bring in 
such rich material it thrills you to work 
it. And you can tell a few things about 
what kind of housekeeper a lady is by 
the-rags, too. 

“There's nothing to that old saying 
of one and a pounds of rags to 
the yard. It depends on the rags. My 
27 by 54-inch rug from prepared filler 
weighs 344 pounds, with only a half 
pound of it warp.” 

Mrs. CLEVERLY INSERTED THE 
FILLED CYLINDER INTO A SHUTTLE 
CHAMBER ON THE SHUTTLE RACE, 
A TRACK EXTENDING ACROSS THE 
LOOM. SHE PULLED THE RAG THREAD 
OUT FROM THE CYLINDER UNTIL IT 
MADE A PERFECT DIAGONAL ACROSS 
THE RECTANGLE OF LOOM. WITH A 
PRACTICED RHYTHM SHE MOVED THE 


(Continued on Page 49) 





Training young bird dogs to 
hunt is good sport that can 
also yield a monetary profit, 
a Virginian discovers. 


OLD 
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. TEACHING NEW DOGS 


TRICKS | 


This pointer has discovered a quail and is pointing to it. Most bird dog puppies will point instinctively, but careful 
and patient training greatly enhances their efficiency and value as hunting dogs. 


MM" Is A DOUBLE duty hobby that 
brings me relaxation of mind, 
and: just the right amount of pleasant 
exercise in the open air. In addition, its 
present modest financial yield promises 
to:-develop into a most desirable 
income. 

My articles and stories based on this 
pleasant diversion have sold for from 
$10 to $50, and photographs for from 
$1 to $25. But what really rings the 
bell and points out a fertile field for 


others is the $50 offered me, recently, 
for the simplest and easiest of hobby 
activities. 

For nearly two score years I have 
trained, conditioned, fed, and hunted 
with bird .dogs—pointers and setters. 
To them I give no small measure of 
credit for my present mental and physi- 
cal state. And I still manage to get 
around without a keeper, while my 
health is excellent, despite a hard and 
trying life which includes two world 


wars with the army. 


M* BIRD DOG experiences began 
when I was 9 years old. Follow- 


ing a hunter with a pointer pup afield 
I became much impressed with her 
happy, tail-wagging quest for game. 
And after she had located one of a 
scattered bevy of bobwhite quail by her 
keen scenting ability, it seemed beyond 
belief that she should stand: motionless, — 
head and tail outstretched. indicating 
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perfectly by nose direction just where 
the not-to-be-seen bird was hiding. 
That was only a typical point on 
game—the way that pointers, setters, 
and Brittany spaniels have of showing 
hunters the location of quail, pheasants, 
grouse, or partridges, hiding in the 
vegetation or fallen leaves, and of giv- 
ing the hunters time to approach close 
to the birds. But it was the first I had 
ever seen. And to me, the master who 
had trained such a pup was beyond 
doubt a miracle-worker with dogs. 


B* THE TIME I was 11 years old, 
and the owner of a single-barrel 
shotgun, a neighbor let me use his old 
setter. This dog must have been about 
my own age, quite old for a dog, or I 
am certain her master would have kept 
her at home. 


This setter hunted as faithfully for 
me as if I had been Dead-Shot Dick. 
She evidently understood perfectly that 
I was just a raw beginner for she 
hunted and pointed rabbits more often 
than she did birds—something no well 
trained dog is supposed to do. And if 
I did manage to shoot bird or beast of 
any kind she would bring it to me re- 
gardless of its nature. 


-Old Pupsy, the setter, practically 
trained me to the extent that I was 
able to train my own first puppy when 
I was only 13. By. then I had learned 
that most bird dog puppies pointed 
game of their own accord at an early 
age. Mine was no exception. It was only 
necessary to see that he came when 
called, stopped at the command 
“Whoa!” and obeyed without question. 
He was also a natural retriever, that is, 
he brought me the game I shot without 
being forced to do so. 


After this pup came others. My 
knowledge of the faithful creatures in- 
creased. I learned that if a puppy did 
not point of his own accord he could 
be induced to do so by leading him up 
to a hiding bird until he caught the 
bird’s scent and then holding him fast, 
telling him to “Whoa,” rubbing his 
back, pulling his tail, and praising him 
as soon as he showed a pointing ten- 
dency. Then, when he did stiffen into 
a point, if he were pushed, not too 
hard, towards the bird he would resist 
and point the more staunchly. I also 
learned, that properly trained dogs 
would each other. That is, when 
one would point birds the other would 
point towards his bracemate. 


We MY LEGS BEGAN to let me 
know my athletic days were ap- 














Sport, a setter trained by Walter 
him the location of a game bird. 


proaching an end I began to look for 
some sport that would last my lifetime. 
I soon decided that hiking and hunting 
with bird dogs was just the diversion 
needed. And that even though little 
gunning be permissable the enjoyment 
of the work of good dogs was suffi- 
cient without the gun. 

Soon I was to learn that unless dogs 
were properly fed they would be 
troubled with sicknesses and afflictions 
that were ruinous. But properly ra- 
tioned they could withstand much. 

Most commercial. foods were found 
to be good if plenty of large, raw, beef 
bones were also on the menu. Also de- 
sirable was a stew made by boiling 
cheap beef, or rabbits, woodchucks, 
chicken heads and feet, or similar 
meats, with a little cabbage, turnip 
greens or like vegetables. This made 
the dry food much more palatable. 

It was not long before I discovered 
that a dog was in best condition when 
slightly on the lean side. If his ribs 
were showing but his coat sleek and 
silky he was apt to be in tip top health. 

I learned that by taking a short hunt 
daily, except during the hatching season 
of game birds, my dogs became splen- 
did hunters. And that if we found no 
game to keep them inspired it was pos- 
sible to buy or raise game birds and 
release them as needed. Methods were 
even devised for recapturing these 





L. Rice, helps this hunter by showing: 


birds, when pointed by the dogs, for 
return to their holding pen and use 
another day. One of these was to pre- 
pare a light harness for the bird’s body: 
that would not interfere with flight 
and attach a few feet of strong cord to 
the harness. To catch the bird; the loose 
end of the cord: was secured while the 
dog pointed. 3 


: w DUE TIME I acquired quite a local 
reputation as an amateur trainer 
and handler of bird dogs. After that it 
was not long before I was being en- 
treated to board and train ‘dogs fot 
people without my experience. And 
one man recently offered me $50 just 
to get his Puppy to point and‘ back— 
actions he would have taken of his own 
accord I am sure if he were given a 
few opportunities to hunt game birds. 
Remember that besides their value 
in hunting, bifd dogs are most worthy 
companions for the outdoorsman, na- 
ture student, and wildlife scientist! 
And often these people have little time 
for training and no place for keeping 
their dogs. Thus pleasure and profit 
accrue to those who enjoy dog training 
and conditioning. ie 
Then, there are field. trials with rap- 
idly multiplying numbers of followers 
to add to the demand for -canine care- 
takers and dog boarding-houses.. For- 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Popular Duck and Turkey Calls 


w= A. W. Bow gs, Little Rock, Arkansas, made a 
duck call for his son 18 years ago, he began a hobby 
which has grown into such a profitable business that he 
gave up his work in a bank to devote all his time to filling 
orders for duck and turkey calls. The tubular shaped duck 
call is about 10 inches long. The barrel is drilled in rough 
lumber and the instrument shaped on a lathe. Walnut, 
wild cherry and ebony are the woods most frequently used. 
Many of the calls are elaborately hand carved. The hunter 
may adjust the reed for fine or coarse calls, which are very 
realistic. Bowles’ duck calls sell for from $2 to $6, depend- 
ing on the wood used and 
the amount of carving. The 
turkey calls are box shaped. 
A loose lid fastened with 
a screw is scraped back 
and forth to imitate the 
gobble. They sell for $2.50 
each. Last year Bowles 
shipped 600 dozen duck 
calls and 50 dozen turkey 
calls. 

Mrs. Russell Eakins 


* # # 














Earns by Redecorating Kitchens 


Y NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR, Jack Young, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has a flair for doing over kitchens. With paint 

and talent and a small investment, he soon gave the kitchen 
of his rented apartment that “magazine look.” I dubbed 
him a “kitchen stylist,” and asked him to paint mine. 
He did all the woodwork 
white; hung red pots of 
bright green cactus and a 
inted Mexican tin tray 
over my worktable; lined 
up a trio of gaucho tiles 
(with ten-cent decals) 
over my range hood; and 


put pots of ivy in red-han- Vi 
ee iv ie 
wanted him to do their kitchens. He doesn’t go to business 
Saturdays, and working weekends and unoccupied evenings 
he has picked up $35 each for his several kitchens, and 
made paying for the Youngs’ coming baby a quick 
trick. f Mrs. Floyd L. Rheam 











Fashioning Unusual Lamps 


Anne MISCELLANY™ 
WHICH usually ends 
up as excess junk in the 
attic has proved profitable | 
to Harriet Sherry of New 

York City when converted =. | N 


into unusual desk lamps, fp | 
candlestick holders and jf | Dum 
unique lamp fimials remin- | Hak a i SH 
iacent of Gothic axchivee- [ill Mnft 
ture. Saucers from broken . 
sets mounted in close-fitting brass bases, with side handles of 
brass become Colonial styled candlestick holders. Ivory door- 
knobs, transparent and painted-china parasol handles and 
cut-glass bottle stoppers are turned into attractive pinnacles 
for the tops of lamps and sell for $1 to $15. Her most 
popular and most expensive creation is made from an oval 
china dish, set in a brass base, flanked by two brass candle- 
sticks topped with light bulbs, This item brings up to $120 
when finished off with a handmade oval brass shade. 
Joseph Charles Salak 
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Capitalizing on Plant Trimmings 





Is SOUTH BEND, INDI- 
ANA, where flowers 
winter or summer are the 
exception rather than the 
rule, especially with apart- 
ment dwellers, I started 4 
hobby of decorating our 
sun-room with a wide var- 
iety of potted plants. In 
trimming some of these to 
help them keep an attrac- “ . 

tive shape, I found that if I put these trimmings in water 
for a time, roots would soon appear. Ptonto, my potted 
plants began to multiply like rabbits. People passing the 
house and friends: iri our home would admire the flowers 
or plants and the wide variety and volume of them. To 
provide an outlet for my increasing number of plants, and 
to earn some extra money, I sell these new starts for a 








reasonably small sum, or one of the larger plants for a Prey : 


portionately larger amount. I get inexpensive pots 
unusual pots for these and add the cost to that of the plant. 


People say my home-started plants do much better for © 


them than hot-house or florist’s plants. We all are pleased. 
Mrs. Leslie E. Dunkin 
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W$2 for each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
bbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


Winter Hoods To Order 


On A COLD AND very windy day last winter, I was going 
home from work in New York City, wearing one of 
those silly hats that sits on the forehead. I suffered such 
misery from that cold wind, I resolved to remedy the situa- 
tion. I found a piece of red woolen material about 18 inches 
long, cut it to the shape of the head, stitched seam and 
pressed open, leaving a 6 inch opening. Then I made a 
design on lined sides of beads and sequins. I cut the lining in 
the same manner from a soft shade of green wool jersey, 
then putting the right sides together evenly, I stitched all 
around leaving a small opening for turning. I turned and 
pressed edges flat all around, and a hook and eye held it 
snuggly under chin. This Tp 







took me about two and a 
half hours, but it made a } 
hit with the girls and I got 
quite a few orders. I now 
make them with — light 
weight wool jersey, two 
tone or solid, trimmed or 
plain, to be worn on either 
side. I sell my “Bunny 
Hoods” at $3 and $5. 
Frances Lyons Medina 
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Teaching Guitar Pupils 


AVING LOST MY JOB, some years ago, due to an accident, 
I made use of my hobby of playing the guitar. It 
proved a profitable way of living. I decided there must be 
many who yearned to play 
this stringed instrument. I 
figured anyone who could 
sing fairly well could learn 
to do a creditable job at 
playing. I began teaching 
two young fellows twice a 
week. Each was trained for 
thirty minutes each lesson, 
and the fee was 50 cents a _ 

















lesson. After this initial ! 

start at $2 a week, I ran an advertisement in the local news- 
» paper at Alton Station, Kentucky. This brought me more 
business than I could manage. I have made as high as $40 
a week, charging $1 an hour. 


George Bryant 
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Personalizing Pumpkins 
HUBBARD SQUASH, ~~“ f%. fOr 
growing from my i 


property in Campbell, Cali- : AS 
fornia, over into my neigh- 
bor’s yard, was the begin- %. ‘ 


> 
ning of an amusing hobby € V7 Wrr7, : 
for me. One day I took a r\@ Ox (i 
nail and scratched the ; 
name of our neighbor's lit- 
tle boy on it. The juice ‘ 
that oozed out formed 
raised letters. When I presented it to the child just before 
Halloween; he and his friends were quite thrilled. Last year 
I cashed in on the idea. Across the back of our lot I planted 
a whole row of small pie pumpkins. Just as they started to 
color I found a small boy who for a few cents listed the 
names of all the youngsters in our neighborhood. I promptly 
began “engraving” on my pumpkins. A few days before 
Halloween, I called the boy in the yard and showed him 
the results. He was very pleased when I presented him with _ 
his very own pumpkin, and leave it to a small boy to spread 
news. In no time every Tom, Joan, and Harry had bought 
the pumpkin I had intended for him, and I was $7.45 richer. 
Mrs. Lois Blackman 














Earrings To Match Your Costume 


1 germ TO FIND A PAIR of earrings to match my_new 
blue dress, I set about making myself a pair. I received 
many compliments on them and got the idea that other 
women might be glad to pay to have me make sets to match 
their suits and dresses. I first cut a piece of felt into a strip 
4 inches long by 4 inch wide; next, with pinking shears, I 
cut the strip through the center, thus giving me two strips. 
With a little cement or glue on the one end I roll the strip 
round and round, adding a little glue as I work with the 
roll, until a circle about 34 
inch is completed. Now 
with the pinked edge of the 
circle up, I cement the felt 
onto a plastic ear clip. 
These closely resemble 
petals of a tiny flower. I 
charge 75 cents a pair and 
since they are easily made, 
I earn a good profit. 

Mrs. Maynard Graham 

























Two sisters whose hobby 
products overflow their 
homes rent store space 
and become gift shop 
proprietors. 


THEY STARTED 






PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





THEIR OWN SHOP 


Hal Martin 






























The stock arrangement in the Spinning Wheel is necessarily compact 


because of the small size of the shop. The doll and animal figures on top of 
the shelves were made by Mrs. Evelyn Shenk and Mrs. Margaret Burns, shop 


proprietors. 


< lem SPINNING WHEEL gift shop 
in San Jose, California, is an out- 
standing example of how to make the 
old hobby pay dividends. The estab- 
lishment might well bear the name of 
“Grandma's Shop.” 

A fond grandmother, who believed 
in strict application of the principles 
of industry early in life, saw to it that 
Evelyn Shenk and Margaret Burns, 








proud owners of the Spinning Wheel, 
learned to sew, knit and crochet when 
they were very young. The two, then 
youngsters, were made to. spend an 
hour or so at this every week-day. 

‘ Later, the two sisters became so in- 
terested in handicraft that they learned 
to operate a loom. With this back- 
ground they developed nimble fingers 
adept in fashioning useful articles, fin- 


gers that just wouldn’t remain idle. 
Both of their husbands have lucra- 
tive lines of work. Finding a lot of 
time on their hands, Mrs. Shenk and 
Mrs. Burns a few years ago started 
turning out various articles in their 
homes. At first it was just a hobby to 
make a few gifts for their friends. 





This is one in a series of 
articles relating the experiences 
of hobbyists in merchandising 
their products. Others will fol- 
low in early issues of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. : 











Friends told friends, however, and 
soon real customers were calling. They 
came, they saw, they bought attractive 
baby dresses, rompers, sweaters, 
bootees, caps, snug little robes, rugs 
and towels which the two industrious 
sisters made. The two hobbyists even 
sold more than $100 worth of lapel 
“dolls” of boy and girl design. 


EXTEROUS FINGERS FLEW faster 
and faster and finally the articles 
began to pile up. Here and there 
about the two homes were cedar chests 
and closets just about running over 
with excess stocks. 

“We just couldn’t seem to. stop,”. 
says Mrs. Shenk. “The. business of 
making things sort of. grips: you after 
you have been at it for some time. We 
didn’t want to advertise for customers 
to visit our homes. Still .we didn’t 
want to be left with a. house. full of 
articles waiting for someone to make 
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Free knitting lessons have helped attract customers to the Spinning Wheel. 
Mrs. Margaret Burns, right, co-proprietor, gives a pupil some pointers. 


use of them. Neither did we want to 
stop pursuing our hobby.” 

So what to do? The two sisters: be- 
gan conferring a lot with their hus- 
bands. All agreed that a central outlet 
for the stored-up stock was impera- 
tive. Sales were too slow as matters 
now stood. There seemed only one 
solution of the problem, since the 
hobby products were rapidly taking 
up all the spare space in two homes. 
They would start a regular gift shop. 

“The. idea. rather dazed all of us at 
first,” recalls Mrs. Shenk. “Starting a 
store is, after all, rather-a serious ven- 
ture for two inexperienced. women. 
We had never been in the merchandis- 
ing business and neither had our hus- 
bands. We hesitated a little but our 
husbands kept applauding and we 
finally plunged. in. They wanted the 
two homes cleared of gifts, anyway.” 

Rent would, of course, be cheaper 
in an outlying section of the city. On 
the other hand, it was reasoned that 
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to have a steady flow of customers in 
the gift business you’ve got to set up 
where the customers are in the habit 
of buying. The high rent of a down-° 
towh location was still a drawback, 


though. 


E EVENING IT WAS all settled. 

Win, lose or draw, the two sisters 
would embark in business at a good 
downtown place. And they would ad- 
vertise. Others had done it, so could 
they. On top of all that, the sisters 
evolved an original plan for getting 
customers. 

For several days the “for rent” ad- 
vertisements were scanned carefully. 
Then one day a little advertisement 
with possibilities appeared. It told of a 
vacant room for rent right in the busi- 
ness section. Apparently it was just the 
thing. Inspection proved that it was. 

. The owner wouldn’t lease however, 
so the room was rented on a monthly 
basis. Landlords can be somewhat in- 
dependent these days. This one was. 
The room needed cleaning, it also 
needed redecorating. The landlord 
wouldn't. 

“That’s all right by us,” the two 
women told the landlord. “We'll do it 
ourselves.” 

Mrs. Shenk says she guessed we 
meant our husbands” when they told 
the landlord they would do the work. 

Husbands Shenk and Burns cooper- 
ated. They worked industriously eve- 
nings to help get the gift shop 
launched. They not only painted and 





Mrs. Evelyn Shenk, right, wraps up some yarn for a customer in the 
Spinning Wheel, the gift shop which she operates with her sister. 
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hung some wallpaper but installed 
shelves and a partition. The wives did 
a lot of the cleaning and they also 
helped wield a paint brush now and 
then to get the kind of decorating’ ef- 
fects they wanted. The two women 
also covered a short stairway leading 
to a mezzanine with a rug runner they 
themselves had woven. It was all a lot 


of fun. 


Pas TIME TO STOCK up and the 
family cars brought in a variety 
of the articles which had been stored 
away. There was quite a stack of baby 
and other apparel in addition to rugs, 
towels, and even animal toys of yarn. 
Also laid in was a stock of yarns, knit- 
ting and crocheting needles and other 
accessories, all purchased from a whole- 
sale house. 

Three looms which Mr. Burns had 
made a few years ago were placed on 
the mezzanine. It looked like business 
and for advertising purposes an old 
spinning wheel was placed near the 
front door. 

The gift shop was now ready for 
opening and the two sisters announced 
their unique scheme for attracting cus- 
tomers. It consisted of giving knitting, 
crocheting and weaving lessons in the 
shop. 


HE GOING WAS GOOD from the 

start. Women customers called to 
look the shop over. They not only pur- 
chased articles on sale but started tak- 
ing lessons so they too could make 
useful items. Mothers also arranged for 
daughters to take handicraft lessons in 
the shop. The entire project was a suc- 
cess. 

“We made every completed article 
in the store,” the customers were told. 
“You can do just as well yourself. You 
can, for example, knit a dress for a 
total cost of $20 for materials that 
would cost you up to $150 in the dress 
shops. You can also make many other 
things at low cost.” 

The shop charges $25 for a complete 
course in weaving. This requires a few 
weeks. No charge is made for teaching 
the art of knitting and crocheting. 

“Now that I've finished my weaving 
course, what will I do for a loom?” 
asked the first “graduate” student. 

Mrs. Burns took this question up 
with her husband that night. “All right, 
I'll make looms to sell in the shop,” 
said. Mr. Burns. “You can’t turn ‘em 
loose with a knowledge of weaving 
and no loom to use.” So the shop now 
sells looms. They are priced at $75 up. 
“One might get the impression that 


teaching people to knit, crochet and 
weave will eventually interfere with 
our sales but such will not be the case,” 
asserts Mrs. Shenk. 


“We sell young mothers lots of 
baby apparel,” she continues. “They 
themselves haven't the time to make it. 
That's a never-ending business. Also, 
many who know how to knit and 
crochet won't always take the time to 
do so. Those who do will boost our 
yarn sales. And there’s always the crop 
of young girls whose mothers want 
them to learn handicraft work. It’s all 
working out very well.” 


San Jose is a college town and many 
girl students have taken a fancy to 
knitting sweaters and socks for their 
boy friends. This has recently been add- 
ing considerable more patronage. - 


A PROGRAM OF CONSISTENT display 
advertising in one of the city’s 
daily newspapers was adopted at the 
outset. The advertisements are one- 
column width and two inches deép. 
This is a sample: 
ORDERS TAKEN 
For Hand Knit Apparel 
Of Any Kind 
Knitting and Weaving 
Supplies and Lessons 
e 
SPINNING WHEEL 
40 East San Antonio St. 
MARGARET BURNS and 
EVELYN SHENK, Props. 


The newspaper which runs the ad- 
vertisements also presents “The Mon- 
day Page” which carries little articles 
about the various advertisers. The 
Spinning Wheel receives a good play 
on the page. A sample item reads: 

“GOOD YARN 

“The Spinning Wheel, dynamic lit- 
tle shop at 40 East San Antonio, is 
making friends in yarndom, as people 
get acquainted with the lines carried 
and the fine people running it. Dis- 
cuss any yarn knitting or weaving 
problem with Margaret Burns or Eve- 
lyn Shenk, proprietors. Drop in and 
get acquainted.” 


a ACTUAL CASH outlay in start- 
ing the store was approximately 
$650. This was exclusive of the 
monthly rent of $100, however. The 
landlord, seeing how well the room 
looked after the renovation job, volun- 
teered to waive the first month’s rent. 
The $650 was also exclusive of the 
stock of articles moved in from the 
two women’s homes, of course. This 
was valued at $300. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Biggest item of the initial cash out- 
lay was $500 for the stock of yarns, 
and’ knitting and crochet needles. As 
the hobbyists were inexperienced in 
buying goods, they left the selection 
up to the salesman. He kept his word 
and did not overload the store with 
too much stock or include any un- 
salable items. 


Paint and wallpaper used in redecor- 
ating the storeroom, along with nails 
and paint brushes cost about $30, At 
intervals along the wall are ory 
which required a small supply of wall- 
paper. Mrs. Shenk’s family 
yielded the lumber for. shelving and 
the partition. It so happened that 
enough finished lumber for the job 
had been stored away several years 
ago. Now it came in handy. All the 
husbands had to do was to»saw it into 
proper lengths and give it two coats 
of stain. If used lumber had been pur- 
chased for the job, it probably would 
have cost about $25, it is estimated. 

The two husbands said they could 
hardly estimate the value of the time 
spent on the remodeling job. Roughly . 
figuring, they believe they saved their 
wives at least $100 in the value of 
labor. 


E ino TWO HOBBYISTS expended $12 
for some slightly used rubber floor 
covering to give the storeroom a busi- 
ness-like appearance. This represented 
an exceptionally “good buy” however, 
the result of shopping around to find 
a bargain. 

“It pays to scheme,” observes Mrs. 
Shenk. “You can often save a lot of 
money looking around for a bargain.” 

The new store contracted for the 
one“column, two-inch display advertise- 
ments to run each Monday. The month- 
ly cost is $11. Fifty dollars was also ex- 
pended for paper bags of various sizes; 
$8.09 for business cards; $1 for a city 
license good for one year; $27 for hav- 
ing a sign, “The Spinning Wheel,” 

inted on the front window, and 
$5.75 for the first month’s charge for 
the telephone. 

The telephone, although listed for 
business use, is on a two-party line. 
Sharing the line with another store 
also represents a sizable cash saving. 
Business cards bearing the store’s loca- 
tion and telephone number are handed 
to all customers. 

No cash outlay was required for 
other furnishings, as the two families 
brought from their homes a drafting 
table (utilized as a counter), a ches- 
terfield (davenport to some), a few 

(Gontinued on- Page 41) 
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GROWING FLOWER MARKET 


HIS MAY BE THE flowerless season 
© of fall, but things are neverthe- 
less looking up for plant hobbyists. 
In the first place, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton Anderson has put a 
stop to the importation of cut flowers 
from most foreign countries. The 
féason for this restriction is to prevent 
the entry of injurious insect pests and 
plant diseases into the United Statés. 
But as far as you are concerned, it 
means a larger, less competitive mar- 
ket for the petal products of your 
hobby. 

The floral market is also expected 
to grow as a result of a new method 
of sellihg flowers. Heat-sealed in 
cellophane, blossoms stay fresh for a 
week or more without water. Thus, 
they can now be sold for pocket- 
pleasing prices to lower-income fam- 
ilies by grocery stores, drug stores, 
dime stores, etc. 





PHILATELIC CONTROVERSY 


A BILL HAS BEEN introduced in 
Congress that would allow the 
Philatelic Agency of the Post Office 
Department to sell proofs and plate 
proofs of postage stamps, stamped 
envelopes, and postal cards. Stamp 
authorities feel that such a bill will 
never pass, because of the unusually 
strong opposition that has sprung up 
among philatelists against collecting 
and selling die proofs. The argument 
is that the die proofs are merely 
proofs of stamps, and not stamps 
themselves. So why collect them? 





SIGNATURE SEEKING 


LTHOUGH SUCH GOVERNMENT 

agencies as the Archives and the 
Library of Congress are not interested 
in autograph collection from the 
hobby standpoint, they are nevertke- 
less a good source of information 
because they house so many important 
signed documents. Thus, the Library 
of Congress has over 300 volumes of 
papers, signed or written by George 


‘Washington, one of history's most 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 





prolific letter writers. Although Wash- 
ington’s signature will always be valu- 
able, because of the permanent place 
he holds in history, his autograph is 
far from the most costly. Rather, the 
autograph of Button Gwinnet, a 
southern patriot and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
is considered the most valuable on 
record in the United States. To this 
day, only two hand-written letters of 
his are known to exist, one of which 
sold for $51,000, while a document 
which he merely signed sold . for 
$22,500. 


In contrast, the papers of the much 
more famous Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and James Monroe do not 
sell for a very high price, since there 
are so many of them. Traits considered 
peculiar to Jefferson’s handwriting are 
that he seldom used capitals, and al- 
though he wrote small, he always 
finished off with a bold signature. 
Madison was not much for display, 
keeping to a small, thin, easy-to-read 
script. General Robert E. Lee’s writing 
is said to indicate the stately dignity 
and straightforwardness of his char- 
acter. Of all American Presidents, 
George .Washington’s penmanship is 
considered the most distinguished, as 
well as the most changeable. Before he 
entered into public life, his penman- 
ship was exceptionally small and pre- 
cise. In later years it became very 
bold, although it remained legible and 
regular. 

The hobby of autograph collecting 
is only about a century old. Israel K. 
Tefft of Savannah and Dr. William 
B. Sprague of Boston are generally 
given credit for originating signature 
seeking. One of their first ambitions 
was to obtain a complete set of the 
fifty-six signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

BRANCH OFFICE FOR 
HOBBY BOOKLETS 
ANY OF THE GOVERNMENT book- 
lets offering hobby information 
are sold to you by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
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Office, here in Washington, D. C. You 
will soon be getting faster delivery 
on all your pamphlet requests, once the 
GPO opens its new mid-west and far 
west branches. 





MODELS ON WHEELS 


Siew LONG-STANDING hobby fav- 
orite, the model aeroplane, has 
virtually started a model craze. For 
example, one of the relative newcom- 
ers in the hobby world is miniature 
auto racing. According to the minia- 
ture race car association in Washing- 
ton, model cars range from 12 to 18 
inches in length and weigh between 
5 and 7 pounds. They are usually run 
on a track about 70 feet in diameter 
by means of a piano wire fastened to 
a revolving pole in the center of the 
track. Fitted with gasoline engines 
very much the way planes are, the 
small cars have attained a maximum 
speed of 120.34 miles per hour. 





BUSINESS POSSIBILITIES 


H“= YOU BEEN thinking of turn- 
ing your hobby into a profit- 
making business? Here are a few facts 
that may influence your decision one 
way or the other. One hundred seventy 
thousand small companies—similar to 
the one you might possibly own— 
went out of business last year. Al- 
though this sounds like a tremendous 
number, it is only half as many as 
quit or went broke during pre-war 
years. Half of the business closures 
during 1946 were caused by poor 
health of the owners. The other half 
failed because of help shortage and 
high labor costs, high rent, lack of 
capital, too few customers, scarcity of 
equipment and repairs. 

As a means of overcoming difficul- 
ties such as these, the nation’s retailers 
plan to ask Secretary Harriman to 
establish a special section within the 
Commerce Department to handle small 
store owners’ problems. If they can 
prove their claim that it can be done 
without uping Commerce appropria- 
tions, such a small store owners sec- 
tion may very well be set up. 





MODEL PLANES TURN 
HISTORICAL 


NE OF THE MIRACLES of model 
hobbying is the precise accuracy 
with which tiny miniature planes can 
be made to duplicate the flying feats 
of regular full-sized planes. Now the 


(Continued om Page 61) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 





SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Writing Saved My Life 
E. C. Boehnke 


CY OU WANT TO LIVE, don’t you?” 
asked the grey-haired army doc- 
to 


fr. 

I'd been pretty sick, but hadn't 
thought it was that bad. His question 
stunned me, but finally I was able to 
mutter—“Why . .. yes .. . Of course!” 


“All right then,” he went on. “You'll 
be retired. No more work. No exertion 
of any kind. No worry. Just take it 
easy. If you don’t... well...” He 
-didn’t need to finish. I understood. 

In a daze I stumbled back to my 
room—vaguely wondering what I could 
possibly do to take the place of nearly 
thirty extremely active years in Uncle 
Sam's army. But I guess I was still 
too stunned .. . too tired and ill, for 
there was no answer. So I listened half- 
heartedly to solicitous friends who 
called me “lucky” and “envied” me no 
end, until pretty soon I sort of got to 
believing it too; and resigned myself 
to a life of complete ease. 


T FIRST IT WAS FUN. But after 

three months of idleness there 
came with growing clarity the pressing 
realization that I must either find some- 
thing to do—or go crazy! My doctor 
agreed, but warned, “No job—not even 
‘part time. Just a hobby. Anything. 
Why. not .that writing you've always 


wanted to do—but never had time 
for?” 

I laughed. “I’m no writer—and you 
know it!” But as we sat there and the 
idea started to percolate, it suddenly 
seemed to have some merits. I had lived 
and travelled. I had a lot of notes. I'd 
always wanted to write .. . Now surely, 
here was my chance. “By golly,” I 
cried, “T'll do it.” 

If anyone who reads this finds him- 
self in a similar situation, and wants 
a way out of boredom, let me recom- 
mend that he do what I did. I went 
home after seeing the doctor, carefully 
laid out a plan of action, and then pro- 
ceeded to carry it out. 


First, I examined my notes—and 
they looked good. Then I bought some 
writer's magazines—and gained inspir- 
ation. Then I collected a batch of trade 
and fiction magazines — and studied 
different techniques. Then I started to 
write a book. No, not for publication! 
Only for practice—about something I 
knew. 


| Pushin BY LITTLE I pounded out 400 

pages of incidents and experiences 
which my memory served up from my 
military career. Sad things. Funny 
things. Serious observations. From a 
Kansas farm to playing in a military 
band for the funeral of the late Buffalo 
Bill. From Denver to the colorful Mex- 
ican border. Three years in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. Back home 
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only briefly, and away again—this time 
to China. There were fond and sad 
memories of Hawaii. And then finally 
a thousand incidents bubbled up into 
my mind bringing to life once more 
my experiences in England during 
three years in this last war .. . Africa 
... England again . . . and then finis 
in France. 


I couldn’t believe it—but there they 
were, pages and pages of precious in- 
gredients on which, mayhap, to base 
articles and stories at some future time. 
It had been great fun. I was on my way. 
I felt ‘better. And my determination 
was keen. 


Are SIMILARLY handicapped 
can do the same. It doesn’t matter 
whether you live in a hovel or a man- 
sion, whether you've had big jobs or 
little ones. There is much in the life 
of everyone. Just dig deep down into 
your own self and put everything at 


once on paper during those many hun- 


dreds of minutes and hours which you 
would otherwise idle away. 

Then follow up this practice as I am 
doing, by taking courses with some 
writing group—there are many kinds 
in all the largest centers—or, if you are 
isolated, try a correspondence course. 
You will not only soon learn the fas- 
cinating art of writing, but in group 
work you will make new contacts, gain 
new experiences, all of which will help 
to turn what might otherwise be a 
frightfully boresome life, into’ a new 
life of interest, and even promise. 

It won't worry me if I never sell a 
line. I have already gained my main 
objective: found in this effort of learn- 
ing to write, a hobby which is literally 
saving my life. 


Church Antiquary - 
Rebecca Phillips 


S= KINZER’S HOBBY of collecting 
information about interesting his- 
toric churches of our country has led 
her into some interesting byways and 
finally evolved into a pursuit that 
brought dollars ‘and fame to:a certain 
degree, for she found others’were in- 
terested in these old churches too. So 
for several years this resident of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has been giving 
lectures for women’s clubs, men’s lun- 
cheon clubs and various other organiza- 


tions. 


She knows all about the smallest 
church in the world, now a: shrine, 


‘which is.in her native town of.Coving- 
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ton, Kentucky, built by monks thirty 
yeats before the Civil War, and which 
is really so tiny it can only seat com- 
fortably two people. She can tell you 
about the churches that pay an annual 
rent of red roses to a generous land- 
owner, and she can describe in a fas- 
cinating way the only absolutely round 
church in America. 


T ALL STARTED when Mrs. Kinzer 

was living in Washington. She 
visited Old Pohick, six miles from 
Mount Vernon. This was George 
Washington’s church. The Washing- 
tons built it. He was a vestryman in 
the church. She was charmed with its 
architecture and setting. She began 
asking questions, scribbling down notes. 
Soon she had the complete history of 
this little country church. 

Her friends, secretly amused at her 


enthusiasm for such lore, began telling 


her about other quaint, historic 
churches in Tidewater, Virginia, and 
Maryland. She visited them and got 
their stories too. When she went West, 
she was able to add to her store of leg- 
ends about churches many quaint tales 
of those started as Spanish missions. 

Soon various clubs and civic organ- 
izations, getting wind of these stories 
Sue Kinzer could tell so charmingly, 
asked her to stand before their mem- 
bers, or sometimes before a microphone 
and tell what she had told an informal 
circle around the fireplace of some 
friend’s home. Before she knew it she 
was booked by a lecture bureau. Today 
she has at her finger tips the stories 
of 265 interesting and ancient churches. 
The list continues to grow. 


O BAPTIST ORGANIZATIONS she is 

fond of relating the lore about the 
first Baptist church ever built in our 
country and said to have been organ- 
ized by Roger Williams and six com- 
panions, a church still standing, in very 
nearly its original state, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and cared for with the 
best of paint and repair crews by Provi- 
dence people. But if her listeners hap- 
pen to be Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, or almost any other denomin- 
ation, Sue Kinzer knows stories about 
their early church buildings, too. 

If there are a number of Virginians 
among her hearers Mrs. Kinzer usually 
describes the little church in Virginia, 
still standing, where it is believed the 
first ducking of colonial days took 
place. - 

“A jury of women tried this witch, 
who -was really .no witch at all,”. she 


“Says. “She was, however, a good swim- 





mer, as they found out, when they 
ducked her in a deep pond. Throughout 
the countryside she has left a reminder, 
the rosemary, which it is claimed she 
introduced to the eastern coast, bring- 
ing from England a tiny root in an egg- 
shell. 

“One of the most interesting experi- 
ences I ever had, in looking for more 
material about colonial life was at 
Dumphries, Virginia, when some 
friends took me to see a very old house. 
Dumphries, you probably know, is said 
to be the oldest town on the Potomac 
River. The house we went to see was 
at one time a wayfarer’s inn. 


“When we went up into the attic, 
I noticed a trap door in the floor. 

“What's under there?’ I asked, with 
my usual curiosity about such matters. 


“We never have looked,” they told 
me. 

“So that day we looked, and under 
that trap door we found, away back 
under the rafters, very old packages of 
papers and letters. Letters of all de- 
scription, some ordering linens, glass- 
ware, long kid gloves and other fash- 
ionable items of women’s attire, from 
firms in London and Paris. These car- 
ried notations of current prices, and 
the prices would make your heart beat 
fast with envy. Many of the papers had 
once belonged to Mayor Brent, the first 
mayor of Washington, D. C. The dates 
were of the years between 1784 and 
1800. 

“There was an old copper lantern in 
one cobwebbed corner of that attic, a 
very ancient lantern. I made a trade for 
it. I took it to one of the curators of 
the Smithsonian Institution; who ex- 
amined it carefully and told me it was 
a type used a little later than the one 
used by Paul Revere, and probably 
worth at least a thousand dollars to a 
collector. It has never been sold. Today 
it occupies a shelf in my daughter's 
curio cupboard, one of her most cher- 
ished possessions.” 

And so one woman’s hobby led her 
into finding buried treasure and -a 
career as a lecturer that has given 
pleasure to hundreds of listeners and 
earned many dollars for her. 


Raising Brooms 
Edward L. McGrath 


b  peais STARTED. OUT as a hobby to 
consume some of the winter 
months on the farm has turned into a 
$400 a year sideline for Noel W. Cor- 
der of. Bolivar, Missouri. ori: 
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In 1913, Corder, then a student in 
high school, planted broom corn in an 
idle patch of land on his father’s farm 
at Greenwood, Missouri. While it was 
ripening, young Noel sought to learn 
the intricacies of making a broom, but 
lacking a definite source of informa- 
tion he set out in the Levi Dickinson 
fashion, that is, he too experimented 
with making brooms until he achieved 
success, 

At the start he made just enough to 
supply his family. One year, however, 
he had a surplus. To avoid wasting all 
the time and material he decided to sell 
or give them to his neighbors. Soon 
word circled the countryside that a 
good broom could*be had by going to 
the Corder farm and seeing young 
Noel. The brooms already had the 
reputation of being strong, sturdy and 
durable. 


J= AFTER NOkL had built a grow- 
ing business out of his hobby, the 
family moved to La Cygne, Kansas, but 
in 1936 he moved back to Missouri and 
settled in Bolivar. When word reached 
the neighbors that Corder was planning 
to put broom corn in his idle wheat 
land, they hastened to tell him that the 
soil and humid weather were not suited 
for broom corn; it not only would be 
unprofitable, but would ruin his land 
as well. Undaunted by these predic- 
tions of failure Corder elected to try 
one planting to see if they were true. 
The results were very satisfying; he 
found it to be quite profitable and dis- 
covered that instead of hurting the soil 
broom corn acted in the same cap- 
acity as a rotation’ crop. He has been 
raising it ever since. This disproved 
the old saying that broom corn couldn’t 
be raised in a humid climate. 

The humid temperature restricts Cor- 
der in only one way. After the corn 
has matured and has been cut, it may 
be stacked only 114-inches thick in the 
drying layers without danger of mil- 
dew, compared to the usual 3-inch 
layers in the drier districts. The total 
curing process takes three weeks, Some 
bleach the corn after this, but Corder 
doesn’t, believing the fresh, natural 
color is best. 

This year he has planted 1,200 
pounds of straw, which will produce 
almost 600 brooms. Since they sell at 
80 cents each, Corder estimates he will 
net over $400. 


T= FINISHED PRODUCT of today is 
a far cry from the early experi- 
mental models. Those early brooms re- 
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sembled the first brooms of Levi Dick- 
inson, the first broom maker in the 
United States. The main difference was 
Corder’s use of a light but durable wire 
in place of twine, and factory-made 
handles. 

Before the process of making a 
broom is started, Corder finds it ad- 
visable to soak the straw in water for 
15 to 20 minutes before using. This 
allows the bristles to become flexible 
and workable. 

The actual process starts when a 
handle is clamped in a special broom- 
winding machine, which was bought 
with earnings from the earlier hand- 
made brooms. After placing the handle 
in the machine, alight durable, 22- 
gauge iron wire is put through a hole 
in the handle and wound around it 
once, then put back through the same 
hole. This provides a good base for 
winding the broom. The machine 
makes this easier by turning the handle 
at a convenient speed. As added in- 
surance of a sturdy broom Corder 
drives a sixteen-penny nail into the 
hole, thereby holding the wire even 
more securely and also providing a 
base for the broom’s shoulder. 

The next task is the winding itself. 
Corder is convinced after long, careful 
observation that the main difficulty 
with most brooms is that they are not 
stable enough. He corrects this right 
from the start of the actual winding 
by distributing the wire over a wider 
area. 


HE FIRST MOVE Is to add bulk and 

strength to the center of the broom. 
To do this, he places seven “heads,” 
the name given to stalks of broom 
straw, next to the handle and on each 
side of the nail. These are fastened 
securely by the wire which covers a 
linear length of two to two-and-one- 
half inches. A second layer of straw is 
then applied to the edge of the nail, 
thus forming the shoulder. This takes 
10 more “heads,” which are wound 
with even wider distribution of the 
wire. 

A staple is then put through the nar- 
row sides of the broom and driven into 
the handle before the outer extremes 
are added to the shoulder. This re- 
quires five to seven more “heads,” one 
on each side of the handle. 

The straw is arranged so that the 
wire is out of sight underneath the 
broom. This is accomplished by point- 
ing toward the top of the handle the 
part of the straw that is meant to ex- 
tend below the shoulder of the finished 
product. At the completion of the wir- 


ing the straw is bent downward. Then 
the thin, finishing-straw, called hurl, is 
added and wound with wire around the 
handle at the top. This is the wire that 
is seen above the shoulder when the 
broom is finished. 

To allow the straw to assume the 
proper shape, a light string is placed 
around the lower quarter of it. This 
prevents the straw from spreading too 





Noel Corder shows how an unfin- 
ished broom that needs stitching com- 
pares with one of his finished products 
that net him $400 a year from spare 
time activity. 


widely while it is drying in the “dry- 
room” where it remains for 24 hours. 
When removed, it is immediately 
stitched wigh waxed, heavy-duty twine. 
This is wrapped twice around the straw. 
A cross-stitch drawing the outer strands 
of twine together is applied about every 
inch. 

The finished product is a strong, 
sturdy, dependable broom that is just 
right for any kind of wear and tear. 


TIL RECENTLY CORDER handled 
all the work, but the business has 
finally shown the results of the dili- 
gence and resourcefulness of the early 
years by growing so rapidly. that it now 
requires the manpower of the entire 
family. Recently the Corder “corpora- 
tion” has started making toy brooms 
for a store in a nearby town, and these 
are selling rapidly. Be 
Quality has always been a keyword 
in this family of broom-makers, and it 
has paid off in real dividends. One em- 
ployee of a chain store in the area 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


thinks so much of these brooms that | 


he dissuades prospective customers 
from buying the company’s brooms in 
favor of those made by the Corder 
family. 


Greeting Card Versifier 
Paula Karchmer 


HH” YOU EVER felt a persistent 
urge to scribble jingles, to revel 
in a choice turn of a phrase, or dabble 
in the fascinating hobby of putting 
words together? 

One of the most pleasant occupa- 
tions in the world is that of the greet- 
ing-card poet. You can’t help keeping 
cheerful, while you’re wishing some- 
one well, or complimenting someone 
on a job well done. . 

All you have to do is wax nostalgic, 
and think of the days of your child- 
hood, and pleasures indulged in, the 
things which brought you happiness, 
to put yourself in the mood for 
thoughts in keeping with Mother's day, 
Father’s day, Graduation day, or any 
of many such special days. These in 
turn lead to ideas for birthdays, anni- 
versaries, new baby congratulations, 
sympathy, and get-well sentiments. 
Christmas and St. Valentine’s day are 
especially popular occasions for the 
catd senders, There are a great many 
times during which you'd like to re- 
member someone. All that’s needed is 
a little practice, until you develop a 
certain facility with words. 


OME OF MY ROMANTIC ideas for 
verses came from things I like most 
about my wonderful husband, some of 


the cherished things he’s said and done. 


Another source is the witticisms of my 
little pre-school daughter. There are 
innumerable ideas in newspaper and 
magazine advertising. A certain plirase 
may suggest an idea for a verse to you 
—sometimes it will suggest several. 

The beauty of this is that you can 
use odd moments while waiting for a 
bus, or just plain waiting, to jot down 
a line or two. I make it a point to 
carry a small pad and pencil with me 
at all times. 

The outlay for pursuing this inter- 
esting, highly creative work, is very 
slight. You'll need some scratch paper 
to scribble ideas on as they occur to 
you, a package of 3 by 5 ruled file 
cards, on which to keep your perman- 
ent record of any verse you intend to 


send to a greeting card publisher, and 


two or three packs of 3 by 5 white 
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scratch pads on which to write or type 
the verse to send. 


~’ REETING CARD PUBLISHERS are ex- 
ceedingly prompt in replying, for 
the most part. They accept or reject 
within ten days of receiving your ma- 
terial and pay 50 cents a line, on the 
average. They buy seasonal material 
six to nine months before the holiday 
occurs, so plan accordingly. Most com- 
panies use everyday material (birth- 
days, anniversaries, etc.) all year round. 
Humor is often desirable. 

Material is usually sent ten verses at 
a time. Four and eight line stanzas are 
most in demand. I usually include only 
one or two types of material in a 
batch, such as five anniversary verses, 
and five birthday verses, although this 
is not an invariable rule. 

The appearance of my submitted 
verse follows a general pattern. The 
name and full address of the sender 
appear at the top left side of the card, 
and your own code number appears at 
the right. The code number is import- 
ant for referral either by the publisher, 
or by you. You may choose any code 
number you like, using any combina- 
tion of letters and/or numbers. The 
finished’ effort appears like this, and 
is a verse I sold recently to Greetings, 


Incorporated: 

Paula Karchmer V-8 

2816 Jerome Ave. 

Bronx, N. Y. Valentine 


Fisherman’s Luck 
Reel in your line, you’ve got a catch, 
As you can plainly see. 
And the fish who's clinging so 
desperately 

Is poor little lovesick me! 

In typing verses, double space four 
line ones, single space the six, eight, 
or twelve line ones. 


rt NECESSARY to keep an exact 
record of the code number and 
verse of any material sent out. I find 
it helpful to write the name of the 
publisher to whom I’m sending the 
verses, and the date sent, on the back 
of the master card I keep. I use 3 by 5 
file cards for this purpose. Naturally 


any verse sold is removed from your - 


active file, and is never sent out again. 
Along the same line, never send any 
one verse to more than one publisher 
at the same time. It is very bad ethics 
to do so. 


In submitting groups of verses, I : 


always enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope; and a note to the effect that 
the verses sent are original to the best 
of my knowledge. 


This hobby necessarily entails a little 
bookkeeping to keep the records 
straight, but you'll find it very pleasant, 
and, after awhile, very remunerative. 
If one company isn’t in the market for 
one of your brain children, and you 
honestly feel it compares favorably 
with greeting card verses you've 
bought or received, keep sending it 


‘out. It may hit another publisher right 


in his pocketbook. The important 

thing is to keep them in the mail, and 

you'll always have the pleasant sense 
of aiticipation that one of your efforts 
will bring you a little extra pin money. 

It’s worth trying for. 

Here’s wishing you lots of good 
luck! 

The following are a few. companies 
in the market for everyday and holi- 
day greeting cards. On query they'll 
let you know what they're buying at 
the present time. 

American Colortype Co., 1151 Roscoe 
St. Chicago, 13, Ill. Editor, Alicia 
Fundahn. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3257 Wilkshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Editor, Helen 
Farries. 

Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1104 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, 5, Ill. Editor, 
Janice Trimble. 

Greetings, Inc, 8 South Richard St., 
Joliet, Il. Editor, Jessie Morris. 
Standard Greetings, Inc., 1247 Fulton 

St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. Editor, Jo 

Valenti. 


They Started Their 
Own Shop 


(Continued from Page 36) 


chairs, and some pictures for the walls. 

A few house plants from the family 
living rooms were also added, as were 
knitting and crochet magazines which 
had already been subscribed to. The 
magazines suggestively occupy a spot 


_upon the drafting table. 


|e ADDITION TO THE costs for tele- 
phone, advertising and rent, the 
store’s monthly expenses are approxi- 
mately $11 for lights, $3 for having 
the room’s one front window washed 
regularly, and $3 for scavenger service. 


“The janitor work is done free of charge 
by Mf. Shenk. 


"Added to general expenses will be 
a chatgé made by an accountant for 
keeping tab on the store's monthly 
income for tax purposes. The account- 
ant at the start set up a simple system 
of bookkeeping for the two women’s 
use each day. This consists of merely 








41 
jotting down the daily sales, the ap- 
proximate profit, and the amount paid 
out. All tabulations are turned over to 
the accountant, who so far has not 
filed any charge for the service. As he 
is an old friend of both families, he 
has indicated that the charge will be 
very moderate. 

The store makes an average profit 
of 35 per cent on stock purchased from 
the wholesaler. Profit on the articles 
made by the women themselves runs 
about 40 per cent. Although the 
women are kept pretty busy, they find 
time to continue making apparel items 
to sell. 

No extra_help is employed. This 
may become necessary later on as busi- 
ness picks up, the proprietors believe. 
Regular store hours are observed— 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 


SMALL PORTION OF the 60-foot 

storeroom was partitioned off to 
provide space at the rear for the stor- 
age of stock. The storeroom is nine 
feet wide. The mezzanine where the 
looms are kept is 25 feet long. 

Gift wrapping will be inaugurated 
at the holiday season, for which car- 
tons, ribbons, and special wrapping 
paper will be purchased. The store also 
plans to add hooked rugs and needle- 
point items, such as chair tapestries, to 
its regular stock. The two women will 
make these themselves and also teach 
customers how to do the work. 


At the start, the two women each 
placed $600 in the general “treasury” 
and agreed on a policy of paying cash 
for everything, as long as they could 
do so. Just in case, they established a 
credit rating with Dun & Bradstreet. 
They have never resorted to use of 
the rating. Neither does the store ex- 
tend credit to customers. 

The Spinning Wheel shop chanced 
across a new advertising stunt recently. 
A woman walked into the store and 
announced she had been attracted by 
the old spinning wheel, which now oc- 


‘ cupied a place of honor in the display 


window. 

“I recently came here from Switzer- 
land,” the woman said. “Over there I 
used a spinning wheel a great deal. 
This one makes me homesick and I 
want to use it for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Shenk and Mrs. Burns were 
glad to consent. Soon they were doubly 
so. Within a few minutes the side- 
walk was almost blocked as curious 
passersby watched the old spinning 
wheel operate. Several entered the store 
for a closer view. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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The approach of every holiday brings requests to Mrs. Ralph Pratt for appropriate party favors and decorations. 
Here she completes work on favors for a Halloween party. 


An Illinois woman’s forty- 
eight scrapbooks of party 
ideas lead her into an 
increasingly lucrative career 
making favors and decora- 
tions for every type of 
social occasion. 


RS. RALPH PRATT, Rockford, Illi- 

nois, housewife, has turned her 
hobby of making and collecting un- 
usual party favors and nut cups into 
a profitable part-time enterprise. In 
1946 she cleared $300 and her earn- 
ings this year will be larger, depend- 
ing upon the amount of time her home 
duties will permit her to devote to 
this activity. 


Henry H. Huff 


When I called upon her for an in- 
terview, she had just completed an 
order for place cards from a local 
manufacturing concern that was hold- 
ing a banquet in honor of a victorious 
athletic team. Using pipe cleaner wire 
for hands, legs and body frame and a 
two-eye pearl underwear button for the 
face, Mrs. Pratt had created a clever 
manikin which she dressed in a blue 


and white stripe shirt and red paper 
pants, the colors worn by the players. 
The tiny wire hands clasped a_filbert, 
strikingly resembling a basketball. 


T= INCEPTION OF Mrs. Pratt's 
hobby dates back many years to 
the time when she was a Sunday school 
teacher. In her efforts to provide var- 
iety for children’s parties, she started 
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The two nut cups on the left are what you will get if you follow Figures 1 and 2 on the following two pages. 
Instructions for making the broom and the pumpkin are found in the text of the article. 


saving magazines containing party sug- 
gestions. These were stored under her 
bed, and in time the pile grew so high 
that it started raising the mattress from 
the usual level. It was then that her 





mother gave her the choice of throw- 
ing the magazines away or clipping 
the articles and pictures relating to 
parties and pasting them in scrapbooks. 
She chose the latter course and today 
she owns 48 scrapbooks packed with 
suggestions for nut cup designs, party 
favors, place cards, games and prizes. 
The ideas are grouped according to 
the months. For February, her. books 
contain material pertaining to St. 
Valentine’s day and the birthdays of 
two famous Presidents. A miniature 
library is required to house the Christ- 


mas suggestions. 

At first, Mrs. Pratt designed and 
made party favors for church events and 
children’s parties: She soon discovered 
that she had an extraordinary talent 


lies 


for creating clever little nut cups and 
favors from candy, bits of wire, crepe 
paper, pipe cleaners and odds and ends 
of material. Often she improved upon 
the ideas gleaned from her scrap book 
and by drawing upon her imagination 
originated designs of her own. Her 
fame spread rapidly and neighbors and 
church acquaintances started coming 
to her for help in planning children’s 
birthday parties, wedding and baby 
showers, anniversaries, banquets and 
yatious festive occasions. She made 
some money on each transaction, as 


well as giving vent to her creative 
ability. 
M*™ PRATT’S FIRST large order 
came from a publishing house in 
a neighboring city that wanted more 
than 100 nut cups for its annual Christ- 
mas party. It sought something original 
and assured her that it would pay liber- 
ally for them. Hostesses in Rockford 
and neighboring towns, learning of 
Mrs. Pratt's skill, sought her aid in 
planning parties. She had calls for nut 
cups and party favors for parties rang- 
ing through every holiday of the year. 
Requests for decorative cups to bright- 
en trays for hospital patients came in 
frequently. When an order arrived, 
she thumbed through her scrapbooks 
for ideas and developed something ap- 
propriate for thé occasion. A favorite 
table decoration for wedding parties 
is a marshmallow-faced bride in a 
white paper gown; her black-suited 
and top hatted groom, also marshmal- 
low-faced; and a very serious looking 
clergyman with a marshmallow head. 
Mrs. Pratt has pursued her nut cup 
collecting hobby for 15 years and she 


_ now has’ about 400 different designs, 


some made by herself and others re- 
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Easy-to-make black cat for nut 
cup. Cut size indicated by pattern. 
Use pen or pointed brush to out- 
line face in white paint or ink. 
Fold head backward at base of 
neck and attach to body with bit 
of paste. Fold tail backward. Pull 
front and back legs together and 
drop in paper nut cup. 











ceived at parties she has attended, or 
added to her collection through pur- 
chase in gift departments. Her oldest 
specimen is a sled with striped candy 
canes serving as runners. She has adap- 
ted this idea for many of her Christmas 
novelties. Her collection is displayed 
in a sectional bookcase with glass 
doors, 


x ASSIST READERS of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES who may wish to ex- 
periment with the making of nut cups 
and party favors, Mrs. Pratt offers some 
timely suggestions for making things 
for Halloween parties. It is ,com- 
paratively easy to design nut cups and 
favors for this occasion as a variety of 
material is available in stationery de- 
partments and gift shops that can be 
adapted for this purpose such as black 
and orange construction paper, witch 
and skeleton cut-outs, etc. 


A narrow strip of orange crepe 
paper, slit about one inch at the bot- 
tom and a fraction of an inch at the 
top, when wrapped about the end of 
a lead pencil and tied with black 
thread forms the broom illustrated. 
Orange shade construction paper, cut 
in the shape of a pumpkin with stem 
at the top colored green and the out- 
lines of a face made with black crayon, 
and a similar shaped piece of paper for 
the back, with curved black lines in- 
dicating the ridges of the pumpkin, 
makes a novel favor when attached to 
a toothpick stuck in a gum drop base. 
A cauldron may be easily fashioned 
from black paper, and witch cut outs 
to’ insert in the cauldron are usually 
obtainable in stationery stores. 


M*: PRATT HAS an original de- 
sign for making a black cat to 
fit into a paper nut cup. Figure 1 shows 
how to cut the paper for the cat. The 
eyes, mouth and whiskers are added 
with white showcard writer’s paint 
and a finely pointed brush. To form 
the cat, bend the neck and head back- 
ward against the body and affix with 
a dab of paste; pull the tail piece back- 
ward toward the head, bend the body 
sufficiently so the front and rear legs 
may be inserted in the cup. Orange 
color paper cups are usually available 
in the stores at Halloween time but a 
white paper cup may also serve the 
purpose when covered with orange 
color tissue paper. Mrs. Pratt charges 
her customers 5 cents each for this 
type of nut cup. It is possible to cut 
from twelve to fourteen of the cats 
out of a single sheet of black construc- 
tion paper costing two cents and the 
nut cups cost her 5 cents a dozen. Her 
material invéstment is about 7 cents 
for a dozen cups that bring her in 60 
cents, eer! rite 

The owl nut ¢up is also a popular 
Halloween fayorite'and may be utilized 
for a party place” card by leaving off 
the sides. Follow the design illustrated 
in Figure 2 for cutting the box out of 
orange construction paper and for cut- 
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ting the owl from black construction 
paper. The eyes are made from circles 
of orange paper with upright tiny bars 
of black paper or stripes made. with 
black ink or crayon. Seat the owl in a 
slit provided in the paper arm that 
simulates a tree limb. 


N INEXPENSIVE WAY to make 
“snappers” for Halloween party 
favors used by Mrs. Pratt is to take the 
double page section of a daily news- 
paper, apply a line of paste to the long 
ge and start rolling diagonally from 
the lower left corner. The. paste will 
hold the roll together. It may then be 
cut in three inch lengths, covered with 
orange crepe paper with the ends 
fringed and twisted. Tie with black 
ribbon. Good luck wishes, fortunes, 
omens, stunts or sentiments may be 
typed or written on small pieces of 
paper and inserted in the snappers. 
They may be read to those present 
when the snapper is opened. 


To make novel table decorations for 
Halloween parties take a white paper 
napkin, fold diagonally twice, pinch 
the top and place a rubber band around 
the end about one-half inch from the 
top. Heads in the form of a skeleton 
are usually available in stores at this 
season of the year and may be lightly 
pasted and attached to the top of the 
folded napkin. When the bottom of 
the napkin is spread, it will stand on 
the table, simulating a ghost. In 1946 
Mrs. Pratt cleared $40 on sales of Hal- 
loween novelties. She filled one order 
for 175 nut cups in the black cat design 
described in this article. 


T O THOSE WHO MAY contemplate 
the making of party favors and nut 
cups aS a part-time business, Mrs. 
Pratt offers some professional advice. 
“Buy the best quality crepe paper, cost- 
ing 15 cents a roll, instead of the 
cheaper dime grade,” she states, “as 
this will stretch when you want it to. 
Buy pipe cleaners in lots of 100 in 
assorted colors, which are again avail- 
able in many places. Keep on hand all 
kinds of paper. Purchase construction 
paper in packages of 100 sheets, in- 
stead of single sheets, thereby making 
a saving in price. Use production line 
methods in turning out a quantity of 
any one type of favors or cups, pet: 
forming a single operation at a time 
on the whole quantity, whether it be 
cutting, folding, assembling or pasting.’ 

Those who intend to produce favors 
and cups in quantity will require as 
equipment a manicure and embroidety 
scissors and sharp shears for cutting 
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paper; a swingline stapler that will in- 
sert staples in any position and a de- 
stapler for removing them; also, a 
photographer’s cutting board will be 
very useful. Mrs. Pratt finds that it is 
more trying to teach someone else to 
do the more intricate operations on her 
products than to do it herself. During 
the Christmas season, which is the 
heaviest of the year, she employs sev- 
eral part-time assistants and usually 
assigns to them some of the easier parts 
of the cutting work and simpler opera- 
tions in constructing the items. To do 
a professional job, excess paste on black 
paper should be wiped off immediately. 
Regardless of how much work she has 
ahead, Mrs. Pratt takes pride in her 
creations and refuses to skimp on her 
work. “I make things for others as I 
would like to have them make them for 
me,” is her motto. In making things for 


children’s parties, she always uses some 
type of confection in the designing of 
the favor such as gum drops, lollypops, 
chewing gum, etc. “Anything with 
candy appeals to children,” she says. 


S TO DESIGNS suitable for the vari- 
ous months of the year, Mrs. Pratt 
suggests for January a marshmallow 
snow man; a sled formed by attaching 
candy cane runners to a square candy 
bar top; a winter character with lolly- 
pop head, pipe cleaner arms and a cot- 
ton base. Dolls with candy heart heads 
and gum drop base are February Valen- 
tine party suggestions. March brings 
shamrocks on tooth picks and a paper 
donkey pulling a cart loaded with small 
green gum drops. 
A unique April design (if Easter 
Sunday occurs in that month) is a cart 
filled with midget Easter eggs with 
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Life Saver mints for wheels; a candy 
rabbit with pink paper eyes; a man 
formed by a marshmallow head with 
cloves for eyes, a stick for the body and 
a pink gum drop base. For the month 
of May there are paper petal flowers 
with a cup of candy in the center; for 
June, a baby slipper of blue crepe pa- 
per tied with pink ribbon; a paper 
stove with a gum drop tea kettle and 
a bride and groom, the former with 
gown of lace paper. 

For July 4th there is a cannon of red 
cellophane filled with white mint 
candy, the wheels of round white candy 
with tiny gum drop hubs; and Uncle 
Sam with lollypop head. August, the 
vacation season, is characterized by a 
paper canoe with nut cup filled with 
candy as its cargo; a miniature golf 
club formed about a package of mints. 

(Continued on Page 61) 





Pattern (full size) for making 
small box to hold row of cara- 
mels, small helping of candy corn 
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CUT BOX OUT OF ORANGE PAPER 


Figure 2. 
or nuts. The box should be made 


from orange paper and the owl, 
which is inserted in a slit on the 





FOLD HERE. 





simulated tree limb, should be 
cut from black paper. Staple or 
paste ends of box together. 





CuT OWL OUT OF 
BLACK PAPER 
USING ORANGE PAPER 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Dr. Strange-- 


A Study in Courage 


After polio strikes him down, 
a British scientist and 
physician gamely wins 
security by turning his 
perfume making hobby 
into a business. 





Ernest Rutherford © 


PHoTocRAPHS BY WESTERN WAYS 





The checking and testing of a new perfume idea takes a long time, since 
age is a factor for which there is no substitute. Here Dr. Strange is testing 


a sample from an aging flask. 


€¢T IVING IN A WHEEL chair isn’t so 
bad—if you don’t acquire a 
wheel chair psychology.” 

Dr. Merle *A. Strange of Tucson, 
Arizona, who expresses this rather 
startling philosophy, speaks from thir- 
teen years’ experience. Working from 
a wheel chair, he has built up a pros- 
perous industry in the making of per- 
fumes, capitalizing on a hobby he had 
enjoyed for thirty years. 

While making a scientific broadcast 
from a Phoenix radio station in 1934, 
Dr. Strange, a research chemist by pro- 


fession, was stricken with the dread 
polio. Four months later, when he was 
sufficiently recovered to take stock of 
his situation, he found himself par- 
alyzed from the waist down. 

“I was 52,” he recalls, “the oldest 
victim of the disease as far as I know, 
aside from the late President Roose- 
velt. I was carried out of the broad- 
casting booth, but not until I had com- 
pleted my program, and for two weeks 
I had no knowledge of passing events. 
One arm was partially paralyzed but 
I have regained its use. My legs were 


more seriously affected, and when I 
could get about, it was a wheel chair 
for me.” 


F@ A TIME Dr. Strange continued 
with radio, but found the field 
too much restricted. He and Mrs. 
Strange moved to Tucson, and opened 
a book store. “I did it because I loved 
books,” he explained, “but I found 
loving books and selling them to be 
widely different. We were rapidly 
going broke in this business.” 

It was near Christmas in 1942. Dr 
Strange was making up some perfume 
as a present for Mrs. Strange, working 
at his hobby in the kitchen of his 
home. A handkerchief saleswoman 
called at the home and got a whiff of 
the perfume. “Why don’t you sell it?” 
she wanted to know. 

The idea that he could derive some 
financial help from his hobby was new 
to Dr. Strange, but welcome. His 
visitor offered to try selling the per- 
fume, and succeeded in getting orders 
for $1,500 worth in the course of a 
month. Thus a new industry was born. 

“It’s a peculiar thing,” Dr. Strange 
reminisces. “The hobby with which I 
had been playing around for thirty 
years suddenly provided me with a 
means of making a living. I had be- 
come interested in the search for ma- 
terials and the combining of scents to 
make perfumes, during a walking tour 
of the flower lands of France in com- 
pany with a Russian perfume chemist, 
a master of the art. The thing fas- 
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cinated me, and I experimented with 
it from time to time, making up per- 
fumes for gifts and to please my family 
and friends.” 

But now the making of perfumes 
is a serious business at Strange Labor- 
atories in Tucson. The beginning in 
1943 was fraught with difficulties, and 
Dr. Strange did much of the prelim- 
inary work from his wheel chair, even 
finishing the floors. When war condi- 
tions shut off his supply of packing 
material he determined to make the 
containers in the plant. Small wooden 
jigs were needed to shape the boxes. 

Dr. Strange made these jigs himself, 
carving them from the rails of a maple 
bed which had been brought: from 
Italy 60 years ago. “They had to be 
accurate,” he explains. “Sometimes I 
would get one too small and then it 


all had to be done over. I often worked - 


into the small hours of the night.” 


Rea THOSE EARLY struggles, 
he tells of glass bottles which 
proved too thin. Filled with costly per- 
fume, they blew up, and $2,000 worth 
of the precious stuff was lost in a 
single afternoon. “We just had to sit 
and listen to those bottles pop,” Dr. 
Strange recalls. “There was nothing 
we could do about it, except to get 
better bottles for the next batch.” 
These experiences have gone into 
the building of a model industry, a 
successful business, into which also 
have gone plenty of hard work and 





' Mrs. Gertrude Strange, left, credited by her husband with a major role 
in the success of Strange perfumes, supervises order. 


perseverance on the part of the owner 
and those associated with him. 

A brand of moral philosophy rather 
refreshing in the business world is con- 
stantly practiced in the sale of Strange 


products. ~ 4 


“We do not use sex appeal and in- 


Sigg Umdaunted By: thi fact that; he rama use «wheel chair, Dr. Merle 4. 
trange actively supervises all stages of the o n oO; labor- 
atories, Here he checks a stock of bottles. ite : sacs “ 


triguing names of scents to sell our 
perfumes,” Dr. Strange explains. “We 
believe that perfume has for every 
feminine user a distinct value. It lends 
her dignity and poise when she has 
a task to perform. It bolsters courage 
and gives confidence.” 

This man who put philosophy into 
his business, and operates an. industry 
from a wheel chair, disclaims success. 
“I am not the.one,” he says, “to judge, 
what I have done. A man who puts 
the brand of success upon himself is 
indeed a fatuous ass. I prize more the 
friendship and confidence of those 
who have helped me in this business, 
than I do any measure of material 
prosperity it may-have brought.” 


HE LOYAL EMPLOYEES the owner 

of Strange Laboratories has gath- 
ered to form his competent staff have 
responded to this desire for their 
friendship and confidence, giving their 
employer both to the full. In turn the 
employees are made to feel they have 
a share in the enterprise. They regu- 
late their working hours. Their sugges- 
tions for improvement of plant equip- 
ment and products are welcomed and 
given full consideration. 

But to his wife, Mrs. Gertrude 
Strange, this “— who devotes _ life 
to di in ance, accords the 
chief credit al what he has been-able 
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ORN IN BALLARAT, AUSTRALIA, 

December 7, 1881, Dr. Strange 
traces his lineage back to 1265 
through nine generations of British 
military ancestry. His grandfather, 
Major General Harry Bland Strange, 
organized the Canadian armed forces 
in 1877. His father, H. P. St. Y. 
Strange, formed and commanded the 
King’s African Rifles, and -founded 
the Australian militia system. He was 
killed in a battle in the Kyber Pass 
in India. 

A brother of Dr. Strange met death 
in the first world war, battling a 
Richtofen squadron over France. A 
son, fighting with the Royal Air Force, 
was killed in the European sector in 
April, 1941. 


Much of the knowledge and experi- 
ence which Dr. Strange has moulded 
into a mature philosophy, were gained 
through travel and observation. He 
has been six and a half times around 
the world. As a youth he lived seven 
years in India. The Orient, he says, 
is much overplayed by the fiction and 
travel writers. The youthful scepti¢tism 
with which he viewed the pérform- 
ances of Indian magicians, is reflected 
in his comment, “They use mass hyp- 
nosis.” 

In Tibet with the fourth Young- 
husband expedition, he saw the “for- 
bidden land,” and found its much. 
touted mysteries far less appealing 
than Americans have been led to be- 


After Dr. Merle A. Strange works out the formula for a particular type of lieve. He was with the expedition as 
perfume, he assigns the mixing of bulk quantities to an assistant. an observer and medical officer. 
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to accomplish. “She has been my rea- 
son for working,” he smiles, “but she 
has been far more than that. Through 
it all she has been my pal and com- 
panion, and she has had a part in 
everything that has been done. She has 
been my inspiration to keep going, 
but she has also contributed her talent 
to the undertaking.” 

Dr. Strange is a British subject, but 
his wife is American-born. He has 
made this country his home since 1924, 
but made his first acquaintance with 
the U. S. A. in 1906, when he landed 
in San Francisco two days after the 
earthquake. 

“I liked the American people from 
the first,” he recalls, “when I saw how 
they took that disaster.” 
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Ingredients for Strange perfumes 
are kept in a sparkling laboratory in 
an old Tucson building, co 
in territorial days. 
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r* STRANGE HAD previously 
served as medical officer with 
Sir. Stuart Leoewe’s expedition into 
Abyssinia. He served with the R.A.F. 
during the first World War. His mili- 
tary experiences also includes a term 
of service with Legation Guards at 
Peking. 

Dr. Strange received his collegiate 
training at Brazenose College, Oxford, 
and University College, London. He 
holds the degrees of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine and Doctor of Science and is a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. He entered the British army 
as a graduate of the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, and came out 
with the rank of major. 

Following. his military experience 
around the world, he was made a 
fellow of Sir William Cooke's lab- 
oratories in London, where he carried 
on chemical research in line with his 
profession. He was interested in ‘vege- 
table chemistry, and the study im this 
field led directly into his hobby of 
compounding scents. 

His principal employment was 
working out chemical problems for 
various commercial firms, and busi- 
ness took him over a major portion 
of the world, bringing him frequently 
to the United States. He chose the 
radio as a means of setting forth scien- 
tific information and the year of the 
worst polio epidemic of the Southwest 
found him in Phoenix. 


“I was struck down in fifteen min- 
utes,” Dr. Strange states. “I was before 
the mike when it happened, and as 
soon as I was able to speak again, 
they put a mike in front of me that 
I might assure the people there was 
really nothing to fear from this polio 
invasion. I don’t recall what I said 
during that broadcast.” 

From the time he gave that reassur- 
ing radio talk from a hospital bed 
until now, Dr. Strange has lived out 
his counsel of courage. The disease he 


~ defied could put him in a wheel chair, 


but it could not dominate his spirit. 
He has overcome his handicap in his 
own way, subjecting it to the mastery 
of a mental attitude which knows not 
the meaning of fear. 


Hobby Huddle 
: (Continued from Page 7) 


newspaper interview. Before he left, 
Nichols had showed him the intrica- 
cies of making leather billfolds. Next 
month Hanley will on to all of 
you what he learned. Maybe there’s 


room for argument as to whether look- 
ing after children is a hobby or not. 
Perhaps it depends on whether they’re 
your children or not. Anyway, next 
month Evelyn Craw Matthews goes 
very explicitly into the matter of how 
to establish a profitable spare time 
sideline by caring for other people’s 
children during the daytime hours. 
That's a very limited preview of next 
month’s PROFITABLE HOBBIES, but 
you'll be seeing for yourself in No- 
vember. 


Tater 0 Seana 


Gor Fat 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 

















Sirs: 

I have been living in the shadow of 
death, due to a heart ailment, for many 
years but since I’ve been taking PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES I've forgotten about 
myself. Each issue is so full of inspira- 
tion that I realize that everyone should 
take full advantage of even the small- 
est opportunity that presents itself each 
day, living each minute to the fullest. 

From cover to cover, there is never 
a dull reading moment! 

Ellen L. Anger 
Burlingame, California 


Interview With a 
Rug Weaver 
(Continued from Page 29) 


HANDLE OF THE REED FORWARD AND 
BACK AGAIN QUICKLY. THE CYLINDER 
SHOT ACROSS THE LOOM LIKE A ROC- 
KET. AGAINST THE APRON OF THE 
CLOTH ROLLER WAS PACKED ANOTHER 
WOVEN THREAD OF RUG. 

“When I swing the lay forward,” 
she said, “watch the lower center of 
the loom and you'll see a rack catch 
a point of a star wheel and turn it a 
fourth of the way around. Whatever 
cams I put in turn with the star wheel 
and this raises some of the harness 
frames and lowers others, according to 
the pattern I want. This opens up a 
space between the cloth beam and the 
reed, and it’s through that the shuttle 
passes. The gear works on the for- 
ward stroke of the reed, and the shuttle 
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is thrown on the return stroke. 

“You have to be careful when you 
drop the cylinder into the shuttle cham- 
ber that the seam side of the cylinder 
is down, so that it can’t catch in the 
warp threads as the shuttle goes 
through. I have both the metal and 
wood shuttles, but if I'm going to do 
a lot of weaving, I use the wood be- 
cause it makes less noise down here in 
the small basement room.” 

OVER THE EDGE OF THE RUG SHE 
LAID A TEMPLE, A STRETCHING DE- 
VICE CONSISTING OF TWO NARROW 
PIECES OF WOOD WITH SHARP, POINT- 
ED PINS ON THE ENDS. 

“This stretcher keeps the rug the 
proper width,” she said. “I have to 
allow for shrinkage. It takes twenty- 
eight inches of warp in the reed for a 
rug twenty-seven inches wide when 
it's out of the loom. I keep moving 
this temple forward just back of the 
beating point. 

“Once I finish a rug, I loosen the 
tension on the cloth roller and un- 
roll the rug. Then I either untie or 
cut out all the warp threads in the 
eyelets of the apron and cut through 
the center of the warp threads I al- 
low for fringe. I finish off with the 
heading of warp and leave about four 
to four and a half inches of warp for 
the fringe. When the rug is taken out 
of the loom, I ravel out the coarse rags 
I started with and use the warp 
threads for making the fringe. 

“I generally weave about twenty- 
eight rugs a week when my loom is 
threaded. I'd probably get more done 
if it weren’t for the kids. Lots of 
children come down here. I like them. 
I have two of my own, but I like to 
play with all the youngsters in the 
neighborhood. Sometimes the kids run 
over those bushes in the front yard. 
But do you know my philosophy? It's 
nice to have large, pretty bushes. But 
it’s more important that the little souls 
of children grow.” 


SEE ARTICLE ON PARTY PLANNING 
IN FEBRUARY PROFITABLE renew 
Like to plan parties? Looking for a 

hobby? This is it! Send one dollar —~ 
subscription to “The Party Lady” — monthly 
bulletin packed with ideas. Start your own 
business with novel party suggestions new each 
month. 

»M. Ss. Elmer 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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In little more than a year an Oregon housewife 


DOLLARS - 


from 





has made and sold 500 sock dolls at a dollar apiece. 


HION™: WHERE'S TONIGHT’S pa- 
per?” Cecil Braxling asks, peer- 
ing over and under a new crop of 
E-DEE dolls. Cecil says he’s not Mr. 
Braxling any more, but just a hobby- 
ist’s husband. No spot is sacred since 
the Braxlings’ small Portland, Oregon, 


Doris Darnielle 


apartment became a doll delivery 
room; even Cecil’s dressing room (the 
snug kind behind a wall bed) has be- 
come the left wing of a doll factory. 

“It all began,” Edith Braxling ex- 
plains with enthusiasm, “when I be- 
came dissatisfied with toy department 








F When Mrs. Edith Braxling finds that she has more orders for dolls than 
she can fill, her husband Cecil Braxling pitches in and lends a hand. Mrs. 
Braxling can turn out a complete doll in less than an hour. ; 
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OLLS 


stock. I made a few dolls for gifts. 
Friends remarked that these were 
‘different, appealing, cuddly,’ This en- 
couraged me, and now look. . .” 
Yes, obviously dolls for gifts had 
grown swiftly into dollars for dolls. 
Husband Cecil, having located the 
evening paper, whistles “I'd like to 
have a stocking doll to call my own.” 
But all kidding aside, he’s extremely 
proud of the way, his wife’s hobby 
has grown from a few pretty presents 
to a source of income; what’s more, 
he’s not above cutting a sock himself 
when the orders get ahead of the dolls. 


LTHOUGH THE BRAXLINGS have 
no children of their own, they 
love toddlers and are proud to see 
E-DEE dolls (the name was taken from 
Mrs. Braxling’s first name—Edith )~in 
gift and baby shops, as well as in nine 
Portland department stores. And these 
dollies, each cute as a cupcake, aren’t 
stay-at-homes either. They've been 
shipped from their birthplace to 
Hawaii, the east coast, and many points 
in-between. 

Little Diane Moir, a charming cus- 
tomer, drops in with a birthday dollar 
to buy herself an E-DEE doll. Happily 
she selects a Sambo blackie, naming 
him “Stuffy” because of his stuffed 
interior. 

Of course everyone knows that little 
girls like Diane love dolls. But the 
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When Diane Moir got a dollar for her birthday, she hastened to Mrs. Edith Braxling’s home and picked herself 
out a Sambo doll from Mrs. Braxling’s assortment. 


interesting thing about the Braxling 
“babies” is the varied age appeal. Per- 
fect for bassinet or play pen, they also 
have often been purchased for adults. 
There was the young man who bought 
a white doll trimmed with pink pom- 
pons for his 19-year-old girl friend 
who was away at school; there was a 
30-year-old woman customer who ad- 
mitted keeping two dolls purchased for 
her nieces; she said the dolls looked 
so much at home on her studio couch! 

“This contact with customers,” 
says Mrs. Braxling, “is ample reward 
for the hours alone which I-spend in 
making the dolls.” After all, this hobby- 
ist is definitely not an introvert with 
a sewing basket on her lap; she was a 
civil service stenographer before head- 
ing for homemaking and hobby-happi- 
ness. 

F COURSE THE BIGGEST volume of 

sales .is made through buyers 


and managers of children’s departments 
in stores. Results of dealing with such 
persons are almost uncanny, for Edith 
Braxling has never been permanently 
refused an order. Sometimes mére than 
one call has been necessary, but sooner 
or later the sale is made. 

“Remember that time is money,” 
said Ben Franklin and Mrs Braxling is 
inclined to agree. Why? She clears 
$1.60 an hour, thanks to nimble fin- 
gers, inexpensive materials, and ever- 
present markets. The hobby began 
late in the summer of 1946. To date 
she has made nearly 500 dolls with 
more orders ahead. This is the cost of 
material for one doll: man’s sock, ten 
cents; cotton, five cents; yarn for decor- 
ative pompons, five cents. Only twenty 
cents total material cost for a doll 
which sells at $1! It takes less than 
an hour to make a doll, assuming they 
are made in quantity, assembly line 
fashion. 


Says Mrs. Braxling: “I don’t want 
to emphasize profit too much. Before 
you think me completely money mad 
I might say that the pleasure derived 
from a successful hobby is just as im- 
portant as the profit. I believe there'd 
be fewer divorces born on rainy Sun- 
days if married couples developed 
more leisure time hobbies.” 


M*™ BRAXLING LISTS these steps 
in directions for making one of 
these appealing little stuffed dolls, 
Use one man’s sock for each doll. 
Then (1) Cut off toe of sock three 
inches back. Cut this toe in two length- 
wise, making two arms. These arms 
may be stuffed and sewed on any time 
after completion of step 5. (2) The 
rest of the sock makes the body: (a) 
Slit three inches along fold on bottom 
of sock to base of heel; (b) Make a 
similar slit three inches along fold on 


( Comtinued on. Page 59) 
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A Wisconsin woman finds 
interest intense in the 
miniature interiors which 
she ingeniously creates. 


Y HOBBY, DESIGNING and con- 

structing miniatures, began in 
rather an unusual way. Some friends, 
visiting me in my apartment at Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, admired a decorator’s 
screen which I had covered with: an 
exquisite silver wallpaper of Chinese 
design. Impulsively, I offered to make 


TINY ROOMS 





witts 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


» . 


LARGE APPEAL 


Amy Elizabeth Jensen 


a miniature boudoir for their litte 
girl, using some of the left-over paper 
for the background. At the time I 
made this rash promise I had had no 
experience doing work of this kind, 
but the idea of creating such a room 
fascinated me so much that I immed- 
iately began to formulate plans for it, 


picturing in my mind’s eye how the 
little bedroom should look when com- 
pleted. No sooner had my friends de- 
parted than I sat down to make pre- 
liminary sketches. 

I papered a large carton for the room 
itself, cutting an opening in one wall 


for the French window, backed with 
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glass from an old picture frame, and 
another for a very ornate fireplace, 
which I made from a chalk box-and 
plaster, and painted white to match the 
woodwork, constructed of plywood 
strips. A turkish towel made an ex- 
cellent shag rug. 


HE DECORATIVE SCHEME was Cat- 
ried out by using the delicate and 
harmonious colors found in the small, 
artistic oriental scenes of the paper— 
blossom pink, apple green, rich silver 
and antique white. 


Drawing on 14-inch squared paper 


53 


to make it easy to allow for the various 
thicknesses of wood to be used, I de- 
signed to scale (1 inch to 1 foot) the 
necessary pieces of furniture, making 
them rather simple in contour. Then 
I cut out the patterns and held the 


sections together to make sure that all 





The letters identify the parts as 
follows: 
A—Top 
B—Sides 
C—Upper part of pigeon-hole 
section 
D—Back 
E—Drawers (false) 
F—Inside 
G—Base 
H—Front of base 
I—Sides of base 
J—Drop leaf 
K—Shelf of pigeon-hole 
section 
L—Upright pieces of pigeon- 
hole section 
The numbers tell how many of 
each part to make; and the fractions 











How Jo Make A Miniature Desh 


explain the thickness of wood 
needed for each part. All parts 
shown in diagram are full size. 
After all parts have been care- 
fully cut, sand them to perfect 
smoothness. Glue piece D between 
the backs of the B pieces, keeping 
the edges together. Cut the sections 
of piece E, and glue them together 
again in the same position. Fasten 
this piece between the B pieces 1g 
inch from the front edges, keeping 
the bottoms of the E and B pieces in 
line. Fit piece C to piece D between 
the B pieces, keeping the top, back 
side edges in line. Fit piece F to 
piece D between the B pieces and 
over the top edge of piece E. Glue 
one side of piece J to the front edges 
of piece F and the B pieces. Fasten 














DIAGRAM CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


piece A over the top of the partly 
assembled piece, keeping the back 
edges together and leaving ¥% inch 
of piece A extended at the sides 
and at the front; and glue piece G 
under the partly assembled piece in 
the same way. Glue an I piece up- 
right under each side of piece G, 
leaving 1/16 inch of the edges of 
the.I pieces extended beyond the 
sides of the G pieces; and glue the 
H piece under the front of piece G 
in the same way. Fasten an L piece 
upright on piece K, ¥% inch from 
each end and the other L pieces 4 
inch from the first ones. Fit the 
partly assembled piece to piece D, 
under piece C and between the B 
pieces. For pulls glue beads to the 
sections of piece E. 
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The Completed Desk 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


fitted perfectly. I traced them on 
eens of plywood, sawed the parts: 
with a coping saw or a jigsaw, glued 
them firmly together with airplane 
glue, and decorated them with flat 
white paint. Lollipop sticks: and wire 
served as legs, and matches and tooth- 
picks as rungs; beads formed the 
drawer pulls; and spices simulated carv- 
ing. 

Some of the upholstered pieces, such 
as the headboard of the Hollywood 
bed, the chaise lounge and the slipper 
chair, were made of padded cardboard, 
covered with scraps of satin and taffeta, 
tufted with tiny brads, and trimmed 
with bits of ribbon and lace. 


EARCHING THROUGH BOXES, draw- 
ers and other receptacles, I discov- 
ered excellent discarded materials 
which, with a little ingenuity and imag- 
- ination, I fashioned into accessories. 
Greeting cards, pieces of petit point, 
a flat china head, and pocket mirrors 
were used as wall decorations. Scraps of 
frothy net were sewn into curtains and 
into ruffles for the bed spread and 
dressing table skirt. Darning spools, 
buttons, beads, bits of ribbon and cord 
were assembled for lamps. A complete 
desk set, one piece of which was a 
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frame with a snapshot portrait, was 
made from a pair of soft, white kid 
gloves. A feather, dropped by a homing 
pigeon brought to school by one of my 
pupils, made an excellent quill pen 
for a bead inkwell. Dainty lace hand- 
kerchief corners were used for scarves 
and pillow coverings. Pieces of decor- 
ative paper covered the books, really 
small pieces of wood. Charms and 
other diminutive novelties were placed 
about the room to represent art objects, 
thus giving the elegant room a lived- 
in and homey appearance. 

Upon completing the bedroom, I 
displayed it in my schoolroom,, much 
to the delight of the youngsters, who 
ecstatically exclaimed, “It looks just 
like a movie star’s room,” or “I wish I 
could have a room like that,” and 
other complimentary remarks. I think 
it was their enthusiasm which inspired 
me to make many other rooms, novel- 
ties and detailed individual pieces (my 
friends were delighted to receive such 
pieces to add to their collections of 
miniaturia). 


| Pepacince: AT THE rooms one day, I 
conceived the idea that a minia- 
ture movie could be produced, using 
some of them as settings and employ- 
ing dolls as the Lilliputian actors. My 
juvenile friends were enchanted with 
this film, and were thrilled with. all 
the little things they discovered in the 
picture. Adding Christmas decorations 
to a traditional living room, I had still 
photographs made and had them 
printed as holiday greetings. Similar 
ones I used as illustrations for poetry 
I wrote. Imagine my delight when 
friends, fooled by these realistic set- 
tings, wrote to ask if I had moved into 
a new apartment; who played the part 
of Santa Claus? and similar questions. 

Since so much interest was shown 
in these miniatures, I thought I would 
like to share this pleasurable hobby 
with others, so I wrote some magazine 
articles for hobbies, craft, vocational, 
art, science, and photography maga- 
zines, all of which were accepted with 
enthusiasm by their editors, and for 
which they paid me. Immediately I 
began to receive many letters from in- 
terested readers—scout leaders, recrea- 
tion directors, individual hobbyists and 
others, asking if they could purchase 
patterns. With such encouraging re- 
sponse, I felt sure that I might interest 
a book publisher in a more compre- 
hensive piece of work, so I submitted 
plans and instructions for making two 
rooms, They were accepted for a hob- 
bies and crafts book, which is now be- 


ing widely advertised. At the present 
time I am putting the finishing touches 
on a small, photographically illustrated 
book, describing necessary tools and 
materials, giving easy, step-by-step in- 
structions, and including patterns for 
constructing a numbe. of interesting 
small projects. 

Also, I have on display a complete 
set of doll furniture, which will be 
manufactured in a home workshop. | 

This fascinating hobby is an inex- 
pensive one to begin, for the necessary 
tools are few and the materials are 
cheap. Not only is there real joy in 
creating something which gives pleas- 
ure to others, but there is satisfaction 
in aes that it pays financially as 
we 


SEWERS ATTENTION, Best American "Star" 
Cotton Thread Bargain. Assorted Colors. 
25 Bobbins 55 cents. 60 For $1.10 
Postpaid. William M. Hussey. 
Baltic, Connecticut. 





- ent and 
profitable business! 


How 6 Sela 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





artistic and serviceable articles such as: ornaments, 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, book-ends, souvenirs, 
statuary, toys, etc. — 


FLEXIBLE MOLDS 
Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents. 
Hundreds of casts can be taken a single mold. 
ie NO EXPERIENCE a 
lo or previous knowledge necessary. 
you do is follow our Bers instructions, 
UNLIMITED MARKET 


d demand in big Be 

steady year-roun own ; 

Tour pisbiem will not be in selling but in supplying 
‘or 


La huge pent-up demand. Moreover, we supply you 


build t, 
Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCT 
Dept. N8, 88 Broad St. 
' Boston 10, Mass. 





Check Up On 


E* YOU REMEMBER what you 
see? Here's your chance to test 
your memory. Check the true or 
false questions according to yout 
belief, and allow yourself 10 points 


1. The numeral 1, or the word 
one, appears on the dollar bill 
25 times. - 
Ti Recess 
2. The green light appears on top 
of a traffic signal. 


3. Alexander Hamilton’s portrait 
appears on the $5 bill. 


4, There are 40 standard type- 
writer keys that print letters, 
numerals or symbols. 


5. The buttonholes on a man’s 
shirt run horizontally. 


Your Memory 


for each correct answer. A score of 
80 or better shows your memory 
is in excellent working order; 60 
to 80 is good; 40 to 60 is average. 


6. Men’s coats button on the left. 


7. The bow of a man’s hat is on 
the left side. é, 


8. Abraham Lincoln’s portrait 
appears on the ten-dollar bill. 
_—. False. 


9. The hot water tap in your sink 
is usually found on your left. 
True False 


10. The head of the eagle on a 
quarter is faced to your left. 
FER corer 


W. E. Golden 
Answers on Page 62 











room floor. 


and style. 





MAC, the Irish Setter 





CARTOONS IN CLOTH 


MEET MAC, the Irish Setter, a wacky lovable little dog 
you'll want to own. He’s hand made with a carefully hand- 
drawn face and sits 7” high on your desk—what-not—or play- 


MAC, and his fourteen fellow CARTOONS IN CLOTH make 
an ideal selection from which to choose a gift for anyone. 
Prices range from $1.50 to $13.50 each, depending on size 


Send stamped self-addressed envelope and 10c in coin for “ 
pictures of other designs and prices, to: 


Cartoons in Cloth, P. O. Box 2176, 


Portiand 14, Oregon 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


This Months Crossword Puggle 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































11. Lady 
12. wang 
13. Sea skeleton 
14. God of war 


Feminine name 
26. Chinese money 
29. Sack 

Tear * 


Caresses 
From head to 
Measure of 
tos 

Fall behind 
Mild oath 
Pay 


Not dense 
Hd of rabbit 


Equality 


52. ai "eis 

Unit te mass 
54. Intertwine 

55. Poi 

56. 


58. 
59. Piece of money 
60. Feminine name 
61. Requests 
62. Part of face 
65. Raging 
67. Nut sweetmeat 
71. Combine 
73. Of Greece 
77. English river 
79. Electrical unit 
83. Women’s 
undergarments 
84. Solemn 
declaration 
85. Portico 
86. Small villages 
87. One devoid of 
reason 
88. — 
qua 
89. Leaky 
90. cone ining to 


91. Eagle nest 

92. Supreme being 

93. Not according 
to rule (var.) 

94. Norse evil spirit 

95. South American 


country 
96. Close with force 
105. Cord ge med 
lage made 
106, ane fiddler 
110. Ballad 
111. Moke lace 
112. Edge 
114, id’s game 
116. Parts of nun’s 
head-dress 
118. Pertaini to 
worldly ‘eines 
Reverberation 
Watered silk 
Powerful 


immerse 
car woolen 


Deep, dark red 
Regular 

oe vet 
neien 

Untid 

Wha 

Masculine name 


Always 
Unit of force 
a in nursery 


139. 
140. 


141, 


142, 
143. C 


» M 
150. To cut grass 
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ACROSS 53. Make happy 99. College yell 144. Regret 
57. Chivalrous 101. Leg joint 145. Western state 
1. Top of head 59. Band of 102. Christmas 147. To assess an 
5. Sharp point travelers 103. Minute particle collect taxes 
9. increases 63. Fence a 104. Adherent of a 148. en 
13. Moslem judge 64. Evergreen tree creed (suffix) 149. S. Pacific 
17. Flowering shrub 66. Outlet for mitk 105. Bovine animal land native 
18. A chill products 107. Silk worm 151. Make into law 
19. Bound 67. Food from taro- 108. Plant used in 152. Level 
20. Constellation root soup 153. Flap on bird’s 
22. Call back 68. Spanish coin 109. Onion-like toe 
23. Headland 69. Highest point vegetable 154. Thread holder 
24. Feminine name 70. Dutch cheese 111. One serving 155. Mischievous 
25. Curdling agent 72. Things at law liquor child 
27. U. S$. agency 73. Broad smile 113. An earth metal 156. Father 
(abv.) 74. Annoys 115. Devour 157. Pitcher 
28. Place of 75. Officers’ meal 116. Stinging insett 158. Gape 
amusement 76. Cure 117. Rainbow 
30. Mountain chain 78. Wandering 119. Sweet potato DOWN 
32. Masculine name 80. Comfort 120. Vacant 
33. Slave 81. Before (prefix) 123. Little song 1. Noted 
35. Light brown 82. Lo fish 124. Heavenly body balloonist : 
36. Sesame 83. Nonsensical talk 126. Ronge 2. Wing 
37. Hollow in earth 87. Pictured in 130. Dove calls 3. Soapstone 
38. Fervor mind 131. Obscure 4. Solendor 
40. Strong winds 90. One of a group 132. Projection on a 5. Tropical fruit 
44. Small piece of stars wheel 6. Dyeing 
47. Jury Seen 93. European 134. Beat with a oratus 
48. And not mountains whip 7. Trick 
50. Legend 97. New Zealand 135. Strike 8. Most desirable 
51- —- Indian tree timber 136. Spott 9. uors 
. 98. Completed z 140. Peace-pipe 10. Half (prefix) 
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Growing Up with a 
Print Shop 

(Continued from Page 25) 
person who has the opportunity to do 
so, should take printing in high school, 
as it will give him a good background. 
Working on school publications is val- 
uable experience too. Morris has served 
as both editor and advertising manager 
of the Manhattan high school paper. 


PERSON WHO DESIRES to set up a 

print shop for a hobby should 
decide the type of printing he wants 
to do and obtain his equipment accord- 
ingly. Morris specializes in stationery, 
so most of his equipment is along that 
line. He has bought colored ink, mono- 
grams and fancy type. To avoid compe- 
tition it is best for the small jobber to 
specialize in something larger com- 
panies won't do, Morris suggests. Busi- 
ness work demands more equipment 
and provides less profit, so unless the 
individual wants to purchase additional 
equipment, he would be wise to choose 
another specialty. 

A secondhand press might be pur- 
chased from.a firm buying new equip- 
ment. One could scan the classified 
columns of the Publisher's Auxiliary 
or other printing trade papers to see if 
any equipment is advertised. A piece 
of heavy glass or an old windshield, 
such as Morris uses, can be substituted 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


F®" PRIZE OF $7.50 in the October 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awatded to Mrs. Howard Sharp, Laurel 
Springs, New Jersey, whose puzzle 
appears on the opposite page. Entries 
for the November contest are now 
being received, and non-prize winning 





puzzles entered in previous contests . 


will be considered for the November 
award. Remember, each entry must 
include the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
and solved diagram and the key of 
definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, it 
is because the judges are sill consider- 
ing it for a prize. 
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Beautiful new prints. Large colorful pieces. Make 





em play clothes, sun-suits, rompers, aprons, 


skirts, patchwork quilts, lunch cloths, bed-jackets, 


ete. Full width material eng "Other Pieces 


All of usable size. 


size of large book or 
You'll re delighted. Three pounds. (18 yds. or 


t C.0.D. FREE 


more.) $1.98 plus pestnas. 

to anyone — one thousand 5 (1,000) es 
white No. 50 free. 
Also dandy needleworker’s book free filled. wi ook 


Equals fourteen 5c spoo! 


uggestions and illustrations. 


BATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If not per- 

fectly pleased, return remnants (keep thread and 

book) and receive full refund includi 

You be the judge. You can’t lose! "Get yours yours 

now! Send no money. Just mail a 'o 
KNIGHT’S REMNANTS, Dept. 42x 

3140 Roosevelt Rd. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 





for a stone. From discarded lumber, a 
table can be built. It is best to buy 
furniture, as it is hard to make it to 
the exact specifications which are nec- 
essary for goo@ printing. A ‘second- 
hand type cabinet can be purchased or 


_an old cabinet with shallow drawers 


can be used. If it can slide under the 
work table, it will be more convenient. 


YPE FONTS OR families usually 

cost from $1 to $6 per family. The 
price rises as type gets bigger and 
fancier. It is wise to buy new type be- 
cause secondhand type usually is not 
sold unless it is nearly worn out. Worn 
type will not give satisfactory results. 

If Morris were to buy any more type, 
he says, he would add some fourteen 
point fancy fonts. Women, who are his 
best customers, prefer the decorative 
touch. He feels that italic type is im- 


practical and will not add any more 
to his equipment. 

To get business, the hobby printer 
can fix up a display advertising his 
work or put out ‘a booklet showing 
samples of printing much the same 
as Morris did. His business was started 
by doing printing for a bookstore but 
now he receives much of his work 
through friends and college organiza- 
tions who want special printing jobs. 
The person interested in printing for 
a profit could advertise in local news- 
papers. 

Morris was graduated from Man- 
hattan high school’ last spring. He 
plans to study industrial journalism at 
Kansas State College. His hobby, which 
has already provided his spending 
money for five years, will give him 
much aid in his study and may form 
the basis of his life’s occupation. 







































































“That's my new aerial camera.” 
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Creating Beauty 
From Sagebrush 


(Continued from Page 15) 


would entail an expense of a thousand 
dollars, at a conservative estimate. 
From the first, he has preferred work- 
ing with objects that could be turned 
on the lathe, and the beginning ven- 
tures centered on salt and pepper 
shakers, lamps, etc. His first finished 
article was “Mama’s card box.” 


When asked how he began selling, 
Pop said, “Why, people just demanded 
it.” A lady in a nearby town who trav- 
eled for a souvenir firm put in orders 
for salt and pepper shakers by the 
gross, and Pop filled them until he 
discovered that he was selling them 
for almost nothing, while she pocketed 
a handsome profit. Shortly after he 
started making sagebrush gifts, the Re- 
location Center for Japanese was 
opened at Hunt, only a few miles from 
Jerome, and the camp personnel be- 
came his most avid buyers, keeping 
him “cleaned out” most of the time. 
Teachers liked the guest logs especially 
and ordered them by the dozen. 

Mrs. Avery interrupted to say that 
the demand has followed the fads of 
the collectors. First it was candlesticks, 
then salt and pepper shakers, guest 
logs, and soon. ~ 


owe ALONE, PoP can’t keep 
up with the orders, and because 
he wishes to keep the enterprise a hob- 
by, he doesn’t care to employ help. As 
he said, “I could make a killing if I'd 
do so, but I don’t want to work that 
hard or to be tied down.” 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of 
this hobby is location of the sage- 
brush. “Selecting the wood is my big- 
gest headache,” Avery explained, “for 
there is only one piece in a million that 
I can use. I have to hunt it where it 
grows, and must have it solid and 
fairly straight. Some is too old,” and 
he chuckled, holding up a gnarled 
piece, “like this genuine ‘forty-niner,’ 
the only thing that didn’t go to Cali- 
fornia. Instead it stayed here and fos- 
tered a wealth greater than the gold 
rush ever dreamed. The most workable 
sagebrush is about twenty-five years 
old. After that it is likely to be full 
of knots and to split easily. The best 
sage is that which is found in a can- 
yon or pocket near water, where it 
grows quite close together and to some 
height after branching. But there is a 
tremendous amount of waste anyway 
you look at it.” 

Sometimes friends on fishing or 


hunting trips bring him word of good 
locations, but more often he simply 
sets out by car to find them. 


A'= CHOPPING AND hauling the 
wood in, Avery cures it. If there 
is a large stack, he finds it best to pile 
the brush up and let it cure with the 
light gray, shreddy bark on. This way 
it doesn’t crack so easily during the 
peeling. However, before the sage- 
brush can be sawed, thorough drying 
must occur. During the summer it 
lies outside one to two months, but 
in the winter Pop puts it on a rack 
over the furnace, thereby cutting the 
time to two weeks. 


The lengths are then placed in the 
power-saw (the present one in use 
cost around $60) and cut into desired 
sizes. An odd thing about the sage- 
brush is that it doesn’t make sawdust, 
but rather a fine, powdery dust so per- 
vasive that Avery has provided himself 
with gauze masks, though he often 
forgets to use them. His wife added, 
“You ought to be around when he 
starts to saw. It’s just like a sandstorm.” 


Next, both the power-sander and 
sanding by hand are employed. Oc- 
casionally wood filler must be used to 
fill in holes, for a perfect piece is rare, 
but Avery often leaves a so-called blem- 
ish for its authentic touch. 


In making the covers for guest logs, 
the vertical lengths are cut at an angle, 
as this insures a better joint. The 
overlapping pieces are glued together 
with a plastic resin waterproof glue, 
harmonizing the grain so completely 
that the cover appears to be a solid 
slab, and placed under a press mold. 
To prevent curling when the cover 
comes out of the press, Pop learned 
that it is sufficient to lay it flat on 
a table. Clear shellac brings out the 
grain without altering the naural color 
of the wood, which is much like that 
of the famed Oregon myrtlewood. Elec- 
tricraft tools are used to inscribe the 
letters and leather strips to tie the 
covers together. 


VERY IS PARTIAL TO the combina- 
tion of sagebrush with darker 
woods in order to high-light the grain 
of the sage and he has developed a 
variety of powder boxes and bowls, in- 
volving the use of two or more woods, 
Eight to twelve distinctive and almost 
perfectly matched pieces of sage are 
glued together to form the sides, ‘the 
base being of walnut. About the bowl 
he tightly wraps strips of an old inner 
tube and then lets it stand for two 
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hours or longer. When the glue has 
hardened, it is put on the lathe for 
turning. Many of. the turning tools, 
such as the chisel and smoother, he 
made himself out of discarded bits of 
sage and old files. The lathe is utilized 
further for polishing. 

Lamp bases, circular pieces, or pat- 
terns are cut on the jig saw which was 
a gift from his son. He also has a drill 
press and motor for boring holes, which 
cost around $40. Pop owns a bewilder- 
ing assortment of carving tools, though 
.he insists he’s too old to take up this 
endeavor. A soldering iron is put to use 
not only in the making of sagebrush 
gifts, but for mending all sorts of 
household utensils brought in by the 
neighbors. 


> iepeaee THE ARTICLES Avery has 
on hand are candlesticks, picture 
frames, sniffers, powder boxes, bowls, 
paper-openers, salt and pepper shakers, 
cigarette boxes, ash tray stands, lamps, 
whatnot shelves, and guest logs. The 
latter are a great favorite for wedding 
anniversaries. 


To determine the prices on items, 


Avery figures his labor at $1 an hour, 
excluding the time taken to find the * 


sage. By this ratio a lamp sells for $10; 
guest logs, $5; salt and pepper shakers, 
$1; powder boxes, $5; candlesticks, $3, 
and picture frames, $3 to $5. 

For a number of years he has fash- 
ioned the trophies for golf tournaments 


in Jerome, Twin Falls, Buhl, and . 


Pocatello. An ardent golfer, he plays in 
the low nineties. When he was 65, he 
and his wife took up the game and 
they now play every day the year 
round unless there is too much snow 
or rain. In 1946, he himself won the 
trophy he had made. 


Several times he has filled special 
requests for boxes made to order to 
hold one hundred-year old Bibles, Over 
a long period of years he presented 
each district governor of Rotary with 
a reproduction of a picture of Paul 
Harris, founder, framed in sagebrush. 


Certainly one of the most unusual 
items he makes is the sniffer. In the 
center of a round, highly polished 
piece of wood is a hollow filled with 
the crushed, bitter-aromatic sage 
leaves. Covered by a lid, they hold 
their scent for years. He himself says 
of them, “I call them Idaho’s television. 
Shut your eyes, take a sniff and you'll 
see sagebrush-covered Idaho prairies 
and hills, no matter where you are.” 
Every boy in the armed services who 
came to see the Averys was given 7 
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sniffer. Many who carried them over- 
seas told how the whiff of sage allayed 
homesickness, and one soldier returned 
to relate having kept his through battle 
and twenty-one months in a German 
prison camp. So patent is their appeal 
that a golfer friend asked Pop to make 
one for his son, an amnesia victim of 
World War Il, in the hope that the un- 
forgettable tang of the sage would re- 
store his memory. 


ECAUSE OF THE interest aroused 
by his hobby Pop is constantly 
receiving gifts of historic, rare, or 
costly woods from all over the world. 
A teacher at Hunt, who had attended 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
gave him a cross carved from apple- 
wood by Anton Lang, the Christus of 
the drama. Another correspondent sent 
a piece of oak from Lord Nelson’s 
flagship. His sons are always on the 
lookout for unusual woods, and his 
workshop holds samples of Osage 
orange from Texas, mountain mahog- 
any, juniper, myrtlewood, mesquite, 
lilac, etc. 
Richly gleaming treasured articles 
made of wood line the walls, the 


mantle, the desk, and tables in the 
Averys’ livingroom, and the visitor 
comes away feeling that he has experi- 
enced a rare treat in viewing them. 
They take on an added value when 
one hears the story each has and realizes 
the loving care that brought out the 
latent beauty of each. 

Frank Avery is not only an artist in 
wood creations, but he is a first-rate 
story-teller, a homely philosopher, and 
one of the most genuine persons you'll 
meet in many days. 





VERYTHING 













A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Wake sour own molds at cost of oaly 2 few coats each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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Dollars from Dolls 


(Continued from Page 51) 


top of foot. (3) Turn sock wrong 
side out. By this time the heel of the 
sock has magically become the doll’s 
seat. The end of slits become the crotch, 
thus making the legs. Sew inside of 
legs as in making pair of trousers. 
(4) Turn right side out, stuff with 
cotton up to beginning of ribbed top 
of sock; tie string firmly around this 
part which is now the top of the head. 
(5) Use bright colored yarn and tie 
around leg of sock about three inches 
down. This is the neck. (6) Pull 
ribbed section at top of sock dqwn 
over head and turn up in two folds 
to form beret. (7) Finishing touches 
—embroidered face and bright colored 
pompons may be left to the doll 
maker’s ingenuity. 


Edith Braxling insists that a pattern 
is unnecessary. Says she, “I only had 
another stuffed doll to look at, so I'm 
sure that these few directions, perhaps 
combined with a sample, will teach any 
person to make dolls which will nae 
in dollars!” 











It’s EASY to Weave with Smooth 








Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 


Yarns 


when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
.for color, lustre and strength. 


choose Lily... 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment. Send to- 
day for samples, prices and your copy of our latest 
booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” — sent 
free postpaid. Use coupon,’ 


NAME 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 





STREET 
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Shaker Specialist 


(Continued from Page 13) 


original figurine is imbedded in soft 
clay up to the half way mark. Four 
short pieces of board or a strip of lino- 
leum tied into a ring with a stout cord 
form a wall for the plaster. The plaster 
is prepared by estimating the amount 
of water it would take to fill the space 
and then sifting plaster into the water 
until it will absorb no more and a little 
island of plaster forms in the water. 
The plaster is then stirred for some 
minutes with the hand until there is a 
noticeable thickening of the plaster. 
Then it is poured carefully over the 
figure and allowed to fill the walled- 
in space so that the figure is covered 
at least an inch above its highest point. 
When the plaster has set, the walls are 
removed, the mold is turned over and 
the clay in which the model was im- 
bedded is carefully removed. A separa- 
tor is painted over the plaster surface 
to prevent the next pouring from stick- 
ing to it. This may be soft soap or thin 
clay slip. Then the walls are put around 
the model again and the plaster is again 
prepared and poured, completing the 
mold. When the second pouring of 
plaster has set, the two halves are gently 
pried apart, the original clay model 
removed (usually dug out in pieces) 
and the mold cleaned and set away to 
dry. 

Drying takes several days and may 
take more due to the affinity of plaster 
for water. It will pick moisture out of 
the air if there is any humidity. When 
the mold is dry and the cast is to be 
made, the two_or more parts of the 
plaster mold are carefully fitted to- 
gether and firmly tied. Then a thin 
clay and water solution, called slip, is 
poured in through a hole left in the 
mold for that purpose. The thirsty plas- 
ter sucks the water out of the slip and 
causes a layer of clay to be deposited 
on the walls of the mold. The mold 
must be kept filled as the water is 
drawn out and the edge of the hole 
must be watched to see how thick the 
layer of clay has become. When it 
reaches the desired thickness, the slip 
is poured out and the mold is again set 
away to dry. When it has dried some- 
what, the clay shrinks away from the 
plaster and when this shrinkage shows 
around the edge of the hole where the 
slip was poured, the mold is ready to 
be removed. 


A’ THIS. STAGE the clay is said to 
be “leather hard” and is tougher 
and will stand more handling than at 





any other time before firing. Now the 
ridge left by the joining of the mold is 
removed and details are added or shar- 
pened with a toothpick or knife. All 
sorts of things may be added or re- 
moved at this point. Holes are punched 
in the tops with a darning needle for 
the salt and pepper to come out. The 
bouquet in the bridemaid’s hand, the 
bow in the piano player's hair, the hat 
on the Colonial lady, the toy in the 
little boy’s hand, and the cigarette in 
the cowboy’s mouth are all added at 
this stage. ‘They are stuck on with 
thick slip. Later when they have be- 
come drier, things can not be attached 
because they will either crack apart in 
the drying or in the firing. 

Now the figures are set aside for 
their final drying which must be very 
thorough or they will explode in firing 
from internal moisture forming steam. 
Mrs. Weese fires her clay at cone 06, 
about 1850 Fahrenheit. Ninety percent 
of all common clays fire at this tem- 
perature. Every kiln has a peephole 
into which the operator may peer to 
see how the firing is progressing. Fir- 
ing is regulated by means of slender 
cones called pyrometric cones, which 
are made to melt at certain tempera- 
tures. Cones are made for over forty 
temperatures. Firing temperatures for 
clays of unknown firing habits must 
be determined by testing, an expensive 
and time consuming operation, which 
is another reason ceramists dislike to 
change clays. But once the firing time 
is either known or determined, the cone 
for that temperature is used for deter- 
mining when the firing is completed. 
The cone is set on the shelf of the kiln 
where it can be seen through the peep- 
hole. 


When the firing time approaches its 
end, the operator must watch closely 
for the cone to begin to melt and bend 
over. When it bends at a right angle, 
the kiln is turned off and allowed to 
cool. 

It is often hard to wait, for opening 
the kiln is always an anxious moment. 
Even with the greatest care things are 
liable to warp, break apart, crack, or 
even explode in the firing, damaging 
not only themselves but other objects 
the flying pieces may strike. But if 
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the same mold and yet in their finished 


state all look entirely different be- 
cause hats, hair, and clothing are in 
different colors and have different de- 
tails. The glazes come in powder form 
and are mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of cream. Mrs. Weese keeps 
hers neatly arranged on shelves over 
her work table in the sun room where 
she has a good working light. Glazes 
are applied with a camel's hair brush, 
and are flowed on rather than brushed 
on. Glazing must be done with hope 
and faith and imagination because 
glazes have practically no color until 
they are fired. They must be carefully 
handled and not touched with the 
hands after glazing as that would re- 
move thé soft dusty coating. 


The first or bisque firing takes about 
five hours. The second or glost firing 
takes the same length of time. Glazes 
must fit the clay they are applied to 
or they will crack or peel. This means 
that they should mature at the same 
temperature as the clay on which they 
are used. Mrs. Weese’s electric stove 
and kiln use the same power line and 
transformer and operate on a 220-volt 
circuit. This means that she cannot cook 
and fire the kiln at the same time so 
she arranges to have an early lunch 
and a late dinner on the days she fires 
the kiln. 


Her charges are kept to a minimum 
because she wants her friends to feel 
they can afford the things she makes if 
they like them and want them. She 
refuses to make them in such quan- 
tities that it will take up more of her 
time than she cares to spare from her 
family and she does not want to make 
so many of any one kind of article that 
she has no time to originate and carry 
out new ideas. She says she never ex- 
pects to live long enough to make all 
the things she has in mind. 


Her charges range from $1.50 up ac- 
cording to size and detail. She carries 
on a lively mail order business with 
other salt and pepper shaker collectors 
who find her a never-failing source of 
new items to add to their collections. 
It is both profitable and fascinating, 
this hobby of turning common clay into 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 





only a few pieces are imperfect it is 
considered a successful firing. 


N“. THE PIECES are ready fo 
glazing. This is the most interest- 
ing and the most fun. Mrs. Weese use 


bright, shiny, majolica or enamel glazes, Postage prepaid. 
A dozen figurines may come out of 13185. Michigan Ave., Dept. 
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Splendid Hobby or Vocation — j 
_ .Prepare in spare time. Practical 
basic training. Long-established school. 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 





sy Modern Ehotrgrery and particulars. Sent 


o obligation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(Continued from Page 37) 

Civil Aeronautics Administration re- 
ports that models can also be pro- 
duced so precisely as to make them 
invaluable as historical replicas. Thus, 
there are now on display in the Com- 
merce building 24 model planes that 
reproduce the first hand-made wings 
used in flight in 1810 and other planes 
made up to and including the Wright 
Brothers ship flown at Kitty Hawk in 
1903. Made by Paul K. Guillow, 
model manufacturer, these amazing 
detailed models are both historically 
and aeronautically accurate. They in- 
clude the unnamed belle-weather 
glider in which Sir George of York- 
shire, England was lifted a few feet 
into the air. The original glider had 
wings 25 feet long and 5 feet wide, 
with an overall body of about 20 feet. 

The model of the Alphonse Renaud 
plane of 1876 is considered the best 
example of the model building art. 


Although only limited information. 


was available on this ship, Guillow 
was able to produce a model of the 
amphibious plane, which had retract- 
able landing gear, a thick wing sec- 
tion, balanced steering surfaces, two 


propellers. with blades adjustable in 


flight, and an automatic pilot. 


Editor's Note: It was stated in this 
column in the August issue of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES that the Gentlewoman’s 
Mart, 1631 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., would market 
handmade articles for hobbyists. Clara 
Wright Smith, proprietor of the Mart, 
reports that Miss Foote was in error 
in this statement. The Mart handles 
no articles from sources outside the 
District of Columbia. 


Shell Do You a Favor 
(Continued from Page 45) 
Colorful paper leaves with a nut cup 
in the center are suited to September 
parties; also, a cup of candy corn with 
a paper squirrel perched on top. De- 
signs for October Halloween parties 
have been described. 


OR NOVEMBER PARTIES there are 

corn shocks fashioned from slit 
paper, with candy pumpkins at the 
base; also, pine cone turkeys with red 
yarn heads. Among the ideas for De- 
cember Christmas season are miniature 
ted cellophane stockings filled with 
nuts; a paper cup filled with candy, 
handle attached and a tiny red candle 
in the center, simulating the appearance 
of a candle holder. Angel designs are 
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wonderful prizes and gifts. 


of other designs and prices, to: 


CARTOONS IN CLOTH 


Just what the name implies. Bessie, the cow, Candy the duck, Elmer 
the pup and a selection of 15 other lovable comic figures will delight 
everyone with their droll expressions, brighten a what-not, or make 


Ranging from 412” to 12” high and 6” to 18” in length, and pticed from 
$1.50 to $13.50 each, they are handmade of cotton or rayon prints, faces are 
hand-drawn and they are stuffed with cotton batting. 

Send stamped self-addressed envelope and 10c in coin for pictures 


Cartoons in Cloth, P. O. Box 2176, 
Portland 14, Oregon 





Candy, the Duck 
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ERCRA 
LEATE PLIES x + 


@ Hides @ Books 
@ Projects © Spots 
Numerous other Accessories for your 
complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 
Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


















AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 
Antique Black and Gold Picture 
Mirrors, Hand made, Hand painted 
by Yankee Craftsmen. 


Awarded Class “A” 
(Highest rating) by 
Esther Stevens Bra- 
zer Guild Judges. 


$25.00 


each 
Crated 


Express prepaid 
east of the Missis- 
sippi. 





11a" x 242" 


LINK-CRAFT 


21 Commonwealth Avenue 
Springfield, Vermont 


HOME TRAINING 
COURSE 












The First and Only Course of Its 
Kind By The Largest Approved 
School of Its Kind 
Now —for the first 
time — a fascinating, 
20-lesson, practical 


Home Training 
Course in Jewelry Re- 


ne 
NAS EEL 
WE 


“Qe” 











ee, mehentne. 

graving, Enamel- 

ing, Stone Setting, FREE 
Plating, Polishing, DIAMOND 
Casting, Gem Setting, INCLUDED 
Soldering and Manu- With Workin 
facturing. Prepares Tools as Part 
you for big earnings oe 

as an Expert Jewelry of Our Course. 





Repairman and a 
Master of Jewelry Designing and Manufactur- 
ing in an uncrowded field. 

Write today! Get the full 
FREE FOLDER jVtite today! Get the full 
enormous need for jewelry repair experts with 


spare time into profit. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF WATCH REPAIRING 
2870 Elston Ave., Dept. 102, Chicago 18, Ill. 


























also popular for this month. 

“In designing party favors and nut 
cups, study ideas in magazine articles, 
experiment and give your imagination 
full play,” says Mrs. Pratt. “It is amaz- 
ing how commonplace things, inge- 
niously combined, will produce un- 
usual and . striking novelties for 
table decorations.” She visions develop- 
ing her hobby into a fulltime business 
some day, with a factory producing the 
much sought novel cups and favors in 
quantity to meet the existing demand. 


MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on r kitchen table, can quickly 
pe to mr exquisite Sea Shell and Fish’ Seale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 


— home instruction course, will you 
iow to make over 100 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
— Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 

ecklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, f san see 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. C lete course only $1, 

tpaid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). 
Sorry, no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 
s ‘ 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 


Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fia. 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S$.” 
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ART 


A Rewarding Hobby 


“How” Books . . Packed with 
Advice and Step-by-Step Help 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
By Ernest W. Watson......... $6.00 


OIL PAINTING FOR 


THE BEGINNER 
By Frederic Taubes............ $6.00 


ANIMAL DRAWING 


AND PAINTING 
By W. J. Wilwerding.........$6.00 


PENCIL DRAWING 
By Ernest W. Watson........- $3.50 


At your bookseller’s, or direct 


Send for free catalog of 500 Art and 
Craft books 


WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
345 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 














Along the Hobby 
Book Shelf 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ing, buffing, polishing, carving, en- 
graving, molding, interanal carving. 





Maxine LinoLeum Cuts, by Samuel 
Greenburg; illustrated (Stephen Daye 
Press, New York, N. Y., $3.50). 


ITH THE CHRISTMAS card sea- 
son fast approaching, this is a 
fine and timely presentation of the art 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have ye Aaa Masonic books 
for Blue et 4 Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite and. Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and 
rituals - for Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796 AO, 
Chicago 96, ‘ 












€ Vestn Smart Frys 
LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


hm ge pertence designing. for 
others. or — ‘ead to thrill 


“doing” Sourse under gut Ta A he, learn 
gy Aa Sires aac XS vpoiat, for is 


NATIONAL eho. os oF DRESS 
1315 So. Michigan Ave., 






DESIGN 
Dept. 2067 Chicago 5, ttt. 


of making blockprints, by a successful 
artist and art instructor. The process 
is illustrated, step by step, with 26 
photographs, 17 prints (4 in color) 
by the author, and numerous reproduc- 
tions of outstanding work by Chicago 
high school students. It is a valuable 
contribution in the field of craft books. 





INVENTIONS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT, 


by A. K. Berle and L. S. deCamp;- 


illustrated (745 pages; International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa.; 


$6). 


4 Bes SECOND EDITION of a depend- 
able guide and handbook is a 
“must” for the reference libraries of 
inventors. It tells how to select a 
competent, ethical patent attorney, 
how to cooperate with him for the best 
possible service, how to determine 
whether an invention is really new 
and if so, whether patentable, how to 
proceed with profitable exploitation 
of the invention and how the new 
Trade Mark law will affect the field. 
It is backed up by 33 reference cases, 
and its practicality is enhanced by a 
bibliography, a list of patent associa- 
tions, a 23-page glossary of words and 


phrases commonly used in legal, tech-- 


nical and commercial terminologies. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
prtia. Look like toy bears. De- 
— — ot yee wants 
ousands needed by 
renee Raise anywhere. Make money, get 
started now. Send 10c for illustrated literature 
or $5 for a pair of literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 











Answers to Quiz on Page 55 


True. 
False. 
False. 
False. 42. 

False. Vertically. 
False. Right. 
True. 
False. 
True. 
True. 


Ie is red. 
It is Abraham Lincoln. 


Alexander Hamilton. 


SVCOW AY & YD & 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I a to ——- new writers, in- F ica E E 


tqrame in, canting (ngadoedsiot 
checks for $1 to offered ea 
week.No revious experience nec- INFORMATION 
essary. Send postcard for information—FREE. 
‘SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-PH INDEPENDENCE BLOG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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They Started Their Own Shop 


(Continued from Page 41) 
Arrangements are being made to 
engage the woman from Switzerland 
for occasional spinning exhibitions in 
the window. 
“Our store is just like a doll house 
to us,” chorus the two sisters. “We're 


_ giving service and we're making 


money doing so. What more could we 
ask?” 








1. THE ART OF HOOKED RUG 
MAKING—Batchelder 

A book full of design ideas and sue- 

cessful patterns for one of the most 

widely made styles of rugs by crafts- 

men. Contains more than 150 patterns 

for borders and center designs. $3.75. 


2. USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATE- 
RIALS—Shanklin 
Project ideas for weaving and braiding 
fibrous material, the forming and fir- 
ing of clay, and the making of simpler 
projects are given in detail and illus- 
trated. $2.75. 
3. DIPLOMA ENGROSSING—Loomis 
A perfect text for the beginner giving 
all the strokes that must be mastered 
for the Old English style letter, includ- 
ing applying flourishes and variations 
of style that can be developed from 
the basic strokes. $1.25. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
317 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 
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. OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-788 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas | 








Improves Handwriting 
In 3 Hours 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! 


Corrects poor pénman- 
Cape ip in Rd da are 7. = La hours— 


penman. Complete Canine Faee, 7 Write, OZ! ’ 
e Inventor, 74, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fea p wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 











Portable Sander 


Easily Handled Polisher 
and Sander 


A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT portable elec- 
tric polisher and sander with a 
5-inch disc, the “F-5 Polisher and 
Sander,” has been announced by the 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan. The sander is 
light enough for one hand operation, 
weighing only four pounds, yet pow- 
erful enough to perform all types of 
sanding, polishing, buffing and other 
rotary operations on a 5-inch disc. It 
is designed for use on small jobs. 

A trigger switch and pistol handle 
make the sander easy to operate and 
control with one hand. A hand fitted 


_ knob is strategically placed for easy 


gtipping when two-hand operation is 
desired. 

The spindle turns at 5,000 RPM idle 
speed, which gives a normal load speed 
of 3,000 RPM. The motor is 115-volt, 
AC-DC. A 3-inch disc is also avail- 
able along with. 3-inch sandpaper discs 
and a 5-inch lamb’s wool polishing 





pad. The sander can be mounted in a 
vise or simple jig and used as a Sta- 
tionary buffer and disc sander. It has 
ample speed for shaping and finishing 
plastics. 

Among the uses around farm, home 
and shop for this tool are polishing 
motor cars, sanding them before re- 
painting, polishing and sanding other 
metal surfaces, and refinishing wood 
objects. Full information on the 
polisher and sander may be obtained 
by writing the Clarke Sanding Ma- 
chine Company, 11 Clay Avenue, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 





Solderless Ignition Kit 


A NEW AUTOMOTIVE ignition kit 
for quick, superior repairs and 
replacement on standard 7mm. high 
tension wiring is announced by Air- 


craft-Marine Products, Inc., of Harris-- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 

The kit includes a handy, compact 
A.M. installation tool, and a supply 
of the newly designed straight-on and 


right angle spark plug terminals, and 
distributor cap terminals. 

The use of these terminals elimin- 
ates all preparation of the wire. The 
special hand tool furnished with the 
kit makes the complete installation— 
cuts the wire with a convenient built- 











Handy Ignition Kit 


in wire cutter and installs the terminal 
with two simple operations of the spec- 
ially designed crimping jaws for spark 
plug terminals, and one operation for 
the distributor cap terminal. No special 
skill is needed; perfect uniform crimps 
being assured by the bottoming feature 
of the tool. When the stop surfaces 
meet, the crimp is completed. 

/The newly designed terminals are 
strongly constructed of heavy gauge 
material, and withstand repeated use. 
A snap-on dimple on the terminal 
barrel assures positive engagement and 
even pull-out. When the terminal snaps 
into proper position it can be heard 
and felt. 





Fun with Pipe Cleaners 


“PIPE CLEANER ART” kit con- 

taining ten bundles of assorted 
color 12-inch pipe cleaners has been 
placed on the market by the American 
Pipe Cleaner Company of Norwood, 
Massachusetts. In each of the bundles 
are ten of the extra long pipe cleaners. 
Included is an instruction sheet with 
diagrams and directions showing how 
to make such articles as a card holder, 
May basket, bungalow, butterfly, boy 
and girl, small dog, child’s chair and 
a chanticleer. The complete kit sells 
for 75 cents. 








An Approved School 
The Largest of Its Kind 


SPARE TIME HOME TRAINING 
PREPARES YOU FOR BIG PAY 


FREE WATCH v2rt's2S.204,"%2 


The demand for skilled watch repairers—men 
and women—is increasing with the step-up ~ 
the manufacture of watches. Now is the tim 
to prepare yourself in this fascinating pretes= 
sion with the aid of our highly practical 
HOME TRAINING COURSE—in your spare 
time at home. Start your own business or ac- 
cept a big pay position. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DETAILS—Eam 
while you learn with an ‘‘approved’’ school. 
Get thg facts—then judge. 3 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF WATCH REPAIRING 
2870 Elston Ave., Dept. 3, Chicago 18, Illinois 














Teaching New Dogs 
Old Tricks 

(Continued from Page 31) 
example, in my state alone there are at 
least four different clubs that put on 
field trials for bird dogs, usually in 
early autumn and early spring. To 
these trials go many sportsmen of 
means to watch their dogs hunt in com- 
petition with others. 


OR THE BENEFIT of those who have 

never attended a field trial it might 
be well to explain that the dogs are 
hunted in pairs and the pairings de- 
cided by drawing their names’ on slips 
of paper from a hat. Each pair of dogs 
then hunts for a specified time called 
a heat, often not less than an hour and 
in some trials much longer. Experi- 
enced judges pass on the performances 
of the dogs and select the winners. 

Some trials last several days and 
often a second series of heats is neces- 
sary in order to select the winner from 
several of the most promising dogs. 

In these trials no birds are killed, 
but the entire time is devoted to pick- 
ing the best dogs. 

The trials are a most favorable in- 
fluence on the monetary profits of this 
hobby. For sportsmen who'have am- 
bitions to succeed are often in dire 
need of someone to board and 
condition some of their numerous dogs 
—the chances are they will own and 
campaign many before they find a con- 


sistent winner. 

The prices charged for boarding bird 
dogs range from $8 to $10 per month, 
each, and for training, to include board, 
$25 to $35 per month. 


N THE EVENT YOU ARE hesitant 

about adopting this hobby let me 
suggest that you start as I did—borrow 
an old, trained dog and let him train 
you. Also, read some good books on 
the subject, but be sure to remember 
that dogs are individuals and methods 
that work perfectly with one may be 
wrong procedure with others. Some 
will gladly do anything they can be 
convinced you want them to do. Others, 
often extra good ones, are headstrong 
and determined to have their own way; 
training processes have to be adjusted 
accordingly. 

The following books will be found 
excellent: Bird Dog Training Today 
and Tomorrow, by E. M. Shelley, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 
45th Street, New York 19, and How 
To Train Hunting Dogs, by Wm. F. 
Brown, The American Field Publishing 
Company, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. There are also 
many others and the more of them the 
man of good judgment reads, the bet- 
ter, as all have ideas worth considering. 


F2 THE PRACTICE of this hobby you 
will need access to land that con- 
tains enough cover in the form of 
weeds, thickets, or other vegetation, to 
hide game. And although we have in- 
dicated half-tame birds may be used if 
necessary it is fine, and far more con- 
venient, if you can work the dogs 
over areas containing good food and 
cover and many native game birds. 
But whatever you do, work them fre- 
quently on game birds. Nothing sur- 
passes that. 


With the added interest being taken 
in conserving soils, minerals, and 
waters, it ought not to be too difficult 
to persuade rural friends to leave over- 
grown fence rows and creek banks, and 
to practice strip cultivation on slopes 
and hills, which means leaving strips of 
sod, various cover crops, or other vege- 
tation, between cultivated areas for the 
purpose of preventing the washing 
away of soil. Such strips are most valu- 
able, also, for furnishing homes, high- 
ways, and food for the game birds you 
will need for development of good 
dogs. 

In many sections it is possible to 
lease sub-marginal or cut over lands at 
very reasonable prices. Also, many land- 
owners are themselves good sportsmen 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


and will work with you on a partner- 
ship basis in improving game environ- 
ments. 

Often the addition of a few feed 
patches containing cowpeas, soybeans, 
kaffir corn, millet, buckwheat, sorg- 
hum, lespedeza, and a sprinkling of 
yellow, feed corn will turn most un- 
promising areas into fine dog training © 
preserves. Be sure to use yellow corn 
as that is high in vitamin A which is © 
lacking in white corn. That vitamin 
is necessary for the best interests and 
ec successful reproduction of game 

irds. 


ENSIBLE RESTOCKING, plenty of 
game-food producing plants close 
to good cover, and proper control of 
predators normally result in abundant 
game. One day’s running of a field trial 
on well managed grounds in my state, 
Virginia, produced 30 bevies of quail 
in addition to ringneck pheasants. An- | 
other four hour period yielded 10 
bevies and seven pheasants. 

Of course the average hobby enthu- 
siast would not have time to produce 
such results. But a few strips and small 
areas devoted to game-food production 
near satisfactory hiding places for birds 
are well within his reach and will gen- 
erally answer all demands. And in case 
they fail because of wet hatching or 
growing seasons there are always the 
half tame birds to fall back on. They 
also are valuable in thickly settled areas 
where good management practices are 
often impossible. 

All things considered, modern bird 
dogs do much more than point game 
birds. They point the way to healthful 
and invigorating pleasure, and, to those 
capable of imparting canine education 
and providing proper nutritional needs, 
no small measure of profit. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
on Page 56 | 




















LEARN AT HOME TO WORK WITH 
PLEXIGLAS WITH OR WITHOUT 
MACHINERY! 
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Contains 
30 Projects 


Complete With Working Drawings & Instructions 
Describes Every Process Used For Working Plexiglas 
For The Beginner As Well As The Expert 


: ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY 
=— Mail This Today 
KOSTO 3263H M ST N. W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


. Please Send Me 
Hobbycrafts Plastics Corp. Working With Plexiglas” 


Enclosed $ 
Fe ORDER NOW! 

















Aor You! 


More Than 100 Fascinating Hobby 
Ideas for Half a Cent Apiece 


You hobbyists have convinced us that any hobby idea 
is a new one until you've seen it, and that thrilling new 
ideas at half a cent apiece are a bargain. 

So, to bring you many hours of spare-time pleasure, 
and the opportunity for extra cash, we've put three back 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES into a bargain package 
for you. 

The January, February and March issues of 1947, three 
of the finest issues in PROFITABLE HOBBIES popular 
parade, have been chosen by the Editors from readers’ { 
requests as the October special offer. .: 

In these numbers are more than one hundred hobby | 
success stories of people from all over the country. In one 
is a story concerning doll making, in another a story of © 
making useful, lovely articles from plastic, in another a story” 
on ceramics, rug weaving and making party favors — these 
and many more prize-winning yarns to delight those who 
love entertaining reading. 4 

COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY ? 

Although these back numbers have been sold formerly 
as an accommodation to subscribers who missed early 
issues, at 25c apiece, you can now get THREE idea-packed — 
issues for only 50c. K 





Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. 
To complete YOUR hobby library with these issues which. 
will soon be collectors’ tom, just fill out the coupon below, 


add 50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby” 


treasure chest package will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BC-2, Handcraft Bidg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, postpaid, |, 
the January, February, March, 1947 issues of PROFITABLE & 
HOBBIES in your special bargain offer. 











